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GENERAL ODON GUITAR* 


BY NORTH TODD GENTRY 


“He never turned his back upon friend or foe.” 

The above is the inscription appropriately carved on the 
granite stone that marks the last resting place of the dis- 
tinguished Missourian, General Odon Guitar, who sleeps in 
the Columbia Cemetery. 

Odon Guitar was born in Richmond, Kentucky, on 
August 31, 1825. His father, John Guitar, was a native of 
Bordeaux, France; his mother was a native of Kentucky and 
a daughter of Captain David Gordon, later an extensive 
farmer in Boone county, Missouri. Odon Guitar moved 
with his parents to Columbia in 1829, and his father, at first, 
engaged in the business of a candy-maker. John Guitar’s 
place of business was on Broadway at the corner of Guitar 
street, where the Daniel Boone Tavern is now located, and 
his residence was one block due north on Walnut street. 
In order to travel as little as possible from his home to his 
place of business, Mr. Guitar opened and donated to the 
public, what is now known as Guitar street. 

Odon Guitar attended the private schools of Columbia and 
also Bonne Femme Academy, which was located near Bonne 
Femme Baptist Church, in Boone county, on what is now 
State Highway 63. When about sixteen, he entered the first 
session of the University of Missouri. During his senior year, 
in April, 1846, war was declared with Mexico; so, he volun- 
teered as a private in the army of Colonel Alexander W. 
Doniphan, left the Missouri University and left his prize 
thesis to be read by one of his classmates on commencement 
day. When the commencement exercises occurred two 
months later, young Guitar was marching with the soldiers 
toward Santa Fe; so, he has the distinction of being the first 


*An address delivered before the Boone County Historical Society on 
February 17, 1928. 
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Missouri University graduate to receive a degree “in ab- 
sentia’. Private Guitar participated in the entire activities 
of Doniphan’s regiment, and was selected by General Doniphan 
as one of the ten hunters to supply the soldiers with fresh 
meat as they crossed the plains. With his rifle this young 
warrior brought down deer, bear, buffaloes and wild turkeys. 

After his return from the Mexican war, Mr. Guitar read 
law in the office of his maternal uncle, Honorable John B. 
Gordon, Boone county’s representative for ten years and the 
man who donated the ground on which now stands Jesse 
Hall of the University of Missouri. Several young men read 
law in this office, and all of them proved to be able and suc- 
cessful practitioners. In 1848, Odon Guitar began the prac- 
tice of law in Columbia, but the gold excitement in 1849 
lured him to California. In company with a number of other 
Boone county men, he endured the hardships of that great 
overland trip and made a little money but soon returned to 
Columbia. During his experiences on the plains, General 
Guitar learned a western expression, which remained with 
him as long as he lived. It seems that some of the “forty- 
niners’’ were accustomed to gamble by candle-light and some- 
times the amount involved was very small. So, the expres- 
sion was used, “The game won’t pay for the candle,” and 
General Guitar used that expression many times in his public 
utterances. 

Like most of the citizens of Boone county in pre-Civil 
War days, Odon Guitar was a Whig politically, and an ardent 
admirer of Henry Clay. In 1854, Mr. Guitar was elected to 
represent Boone county in the 18th General Assembly; and 
he was associated in that body with Robert M. Stewart, 
James S. Rollins, Alexander W. Doniphan, Charles H. Hardin, 
Lewis V. Bogy, and Francis P. Blair. During that session, 
Mr. Guitar was chairman of the committee on justices of the 
peace; and he favored a change in the statute regarding that 
officer, for he said that the justice of the peace court was a 
joke,—a serious joke. He insisted that there should be in 
each county one presiding justice of the peace, who should 
possess the qualifications of a circuit judge, and who should 
try all cases, holding court once a month in each township of 
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the county. The ordinary justices of the peace were, by the 
Guitar plan, authorized to take acknowledgments to deeds, 
issue subpoenas, and solemnize marriages. Unfortunately, 
this amendment did not become a law. During this session 
of the General Assembly, Mr. Guitar advocated and secured 
the passage of special acts concerning the Columbia and 
Providence Plank Road Company, the Louisiana and Frank- 
fort Plank Road Company, the Glasgow and Huntsville 
Plank Road Company, and the Ste. Genevieve and Pilot Knob 
Plank Road Company. While these plank roads flourished 
for a few years, they proved to be insufficient for heavy travel 
and were soon worn out. But the good roads movement in 
Missouri may well be dated from the organization and con- 
struction of these four plank roads. An act was passed by 
this General Assembly providing that any railroad company 
that transported a slave from one place to another without 
the consent of the person to whom the slave belonged should 
pay double the value of the slave to the owner. Mr. Guitar 
voted against this bill. 

In 1858, Mr. Guitar was elected to represent Boone 
county in the 20th General Assembly, and he was associated 
in that body with Charles H. Hardin, I. W. Boulware, T. 
J. C. Fagg, J. Proctor Knott, Gavon D. Burgess and Charles 
D. Drake; and Mr. Guitar was chairman of the committee on 
criminal jurisprudence. At that session, a number of literary 
institutions were chartered, viz.: Howard Female College 
at Fayette, Columbia Library Association, Rocheport Acad- 
emy, Linn County Female Institute, St. Joseph Institute, 
Elizabeth Aull Institute of Lexington, Chillicothe Female 
Seminary, and Springfield Educational Association. During 
that session, special acts were passed granting charters to 
railroads, and Mr. Guitar advocated one provision that is 
worthy of mention, although he was unable to convince his 
fellow legislators of the necessity for it. He took the position 
that no public crossing of a county road with a railroad should 
be what is known as a “grade crossing,’ but that the county 
road should either tunnel under or bridge over the railroad 
track. He insisted that such a provision in the statute 
would not only eliminate many unnecessary crossings, but 
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would be the means of protecting the life and limb of the people 
of the State and would also save the railroad companies large 
sums of money. Only in recent years have our railroad men 
and public officials come to realize the wisdom of this timely 
suggestion. 

In 1860, Mr. Guitar was the Whig candidate for attorney- 
general and was defeated by Honorable J. Proctor Knott. In 
1864, and in 1886, he was candidate for Congress, but was de- 
feated; and he was a member of the Republican state com- 
mittee—an anti-Filley member. In 1892, he was delegate to 
the Republican national convention, which nominated Ben- 
jamin Harrison, and General Guitar was an ardent Harrison 
supporter. 

General Guitar was a strong, uncompromising Union man 
in 1861, and addressed one of the largest meetings that was 
ever held in the Boone county courthouse. There were 
differences between men on both sides; and on one proposition 
General Guitar voted by himself. 

Governor Gamble commissioned General Guitar to raise 
a regiment in 1861, which he did, known as the 9th Missouri 
Cavalry, and this regiment rendered gallant service through- 
out the war. After the battle of Moore’s Mill, Governor 
Gamble commissioned him brigadier general for gallant con- 
duct on the field. Most of General Guitar’s services were 
performed in North Missouri, where the most daring guerrilla 
forces were operating and no one did more to expel them from 
the State than he did. 

In 1862, when General Guitar returned with his regiment 
to Columbia, he was cordially received by another regiment, 
then stationed in Columbia, known as Merrill’s Horse. On 
that occasion, a flag was presented by the citizens of Columbia 
to Colonel Lewis Merrill, the presentation speech being made 
by Doctor John H. Lathrop, president of the University. 
Another silk flag was presented by the citizens of Columbia 
to General Guitar, and Congressman James S. Rollins made 
the presentation speech. It is said that the speeches of Lath- 
rop, Rollins and Guitar on that occasion were three of the most 
eloquent and stirring that were delivered during the civil 
strife, the scene of these presentations being in front of the 
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courthouse. Later, during that year, at the president’s 
house on the University campus, a handsome sword was 
presented to General Guitar as a token of esteem on the part 
of his many friends in Boone county. It had engraved on it 
these words: ‘Presented to Brigadier General Odon Guitar 
by his Union friends of Boone county, for his gallant and 
courageous conduct at Moore’s Mill, Little Compton and 
Yellow Creek.” The presentation was made by Robert L. 
Todd. 

General Guitar was promised a position with the Army 
of the Potomac, for it was a known fact that President Lincoln 
was not satisfied with the way that army was functioning. 
After his successful work in Missouri, he visited Jefferson 
City and asked Governor Gamble to have him transferred to 
the Army of the Potomac. This Governor Gamble declined 
to do, stating that he had some important work that General 
Guitar must do at St. Joseph and offered him the appoint- 
ment of provost marshal at that place. This did not suit 
General Guitar at all, and he and Governor Gamble had a 
lively discussion as to what was his duty at that time, the 
argument lasting all night long. As daylight dawned, 
Governor Gamble said: ‘“We have argued long enough. I 
am your superior officer and I direct that you go to St. Joseph. 
After you have finished the work that I have there for you, 
I am sure President Lincoln will be glad to have me transfer 
you to Washington.” It would be better not to quote the 
language General Guitar used in telling about this interview, 
although he went into detail in telling his friends about it. 
He reluctantly obeyed and did do good work in St. Joseph, 
restoring order and protecting property. Before he finished 
at St. Joseph, General U. S. Grant, who had won numerous 
victories in the west, was given charge of the Army of the 
Potomac, and General Guitar’s greatest ambition was not 
realized. 

General Guitar also acted as provost marshal in Columbia 
and proved himself to be a great friend of Southern sympa- 
thizers who were not engaged in hostilities. He instructed his 
soldiers to overlook small matters and to devote themselves 
to things of importance. One day, two of his soldiers es- 
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corted a young woman to headquarters and made the com- 
plaint that she had walked off the sidewalk and in the street 
in order to avoid passing under the United States flag. Gen- 
eral Guitar, in strong language, told those two soldiers that 
there were other things for them to engage in; that there was 
no law preventing anyone from walking in the street, even if 
the street was muddy. Many times during the war, com- 
panies from other parts of the country were stationed at 
Columbia, Centralia and Sturgeon, and soldiers from those 
organizations took horses and mules from neighboring farmers. 
As soon as complaint was made to General Guitar, he promptly 
looked up the animals that were taken and returned them to 
the proper owners. 

General Guitar told the following of his experience during 
the Civil War: “I learned of some men in and around 
Sturgeon, who desired to join the Union army, so I went 
there to enroll them, and found eighty young men. I had 
given orders for a supply of guns, ammunition and blankets 
to be sent to Sturgeon from the government headquarters at 
St. Louis. To my surprise, nothing of the kind was there, 
and I could not get any message from the quartermaster’s 
office. My men were, therefore, at the mercy of the Southern 
soldiers and guerrillas, and there were plenty of them in Boone 
and adjoining counties. After making several efforts to get 
word from St. Louis, I determined to go there myself, and 
secure the needed supplies. The passenger train on the 
North Missouri (now Wabash) railroad was due, but when I 
went to the depot, I learned that it had been ditched several 
miles west of Sturgeon. While waiting there, a freight train 
pulled out, so I boarded it, and started to St. Louis. It 
seemed to me that that old freight made poorer time than 
any I had been on before or since; and when we got to Mexico, 
the caboose broke down, and had to be abandoned. The 
train was loaded with hogs, and the night was intensely cold, 
so there was nothing left for me to do except to get into one 
of the cars with the hogs. I did so, and the hogs proved to 
be very hospitable and friendly on that awful night; they 
kept me reasonably warm, and I suppose I helped warm them; 
I rode with them to St. Charles, where I got another way of 
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riding to St. Louis. There, I found that my order for supplies 
had been sidetracked, but it was hurried at once to Sturgeon, 
and my boys were saved.” 

While pursuing Bill Anderson and his band of guerrillas 
in Clay county, General Guitar and his men got so close that 
one of Guitar’s soldiers, Carey H. Gordon, afterwards a 
prominent Columbia lawyer, shot one of the fingers off the 
hand of Jesse James. 

During the winter of 1861-62, General Guitar was 
stationed at Jefferson City, and it became necessary for him 
to come to Columbia, to attend circuit court. Citizens of 
Jefferson City advised him not to try to cross the Missouri 
river at that time, but he believed it was his duty to do so. 
He arranged with some friends to bring a horse for him to a 
point on the north side of the river, at a certain hour in the 
afternoon, where he expected to cross. The weather had 
been cold, and the river had been frozen, but the ice was 
beginning to break up, the most dangerous of all times. 
With no one to guide him but two small boys, and no assist- 
ance save that of a long pole, General Guitar made the at- 
tempt. The ice broke three times with him, and he was 
washed some distance down the treacherous stream, but 
finally made a leap, jumped to solid ice, and reached the 
shore in safety. In the meantime, darkness had come on, 
and General Guitar found himself on the Callaway side, some 
distance from where his friends were expecting to meet him. 
He was cold, wet and exhausted. After waiting in the cold 
till they deemed it unwise to wait any longer, his friends had 
gone to a place of safety; and General Guitar was in an 
enemy’s country, thirty miles from home. He walked to a 
farm house, bought a horse and rode to Columbia by himself 
that night, reaching the town in time for the opening of court 
the next morning. 

While stationed at St. Joseph, some depredations were 
committed in Buchanan county by Southern sympathizers 
and by others in retaliation; so, General Guitar sent a com- 
pany of his soldiers to the neighborhood to arrest the men on 
both sides. One young man, apparently the leader of Gen- 
eral Guitar’s soldiers; announced that he did not go into the 
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army to arrest Union sympathizers, and suggested to his 
associates that they not go, which was agreed to. As soon as 
General Guitar learned of this, he had the young man put 
in the guard house. In a few days, the father and mother of 
the young man appeared at headquarters and asked to see 
General Guitar. Of course, the father and mother were dis- 
tressed at the boy’s conduct, but had no apologies to make, 
stating, however, to General Guitar that the boy was young, 
impetuous, and did not realize the importance of obeying 
orders. Before talking further with them, General Guitar 
sent for the boy. As soon as he appeared at headquarters, 
General Guitar said, ‘‘Henry, I have sent for you to tell you 
that I have appointed you one of my aides.” Of course, 
the father and mother were delighted, and General Guitar 
stated afterwards that he never had the slightest trouble 
getting Henry to obey orders. 

At the close of the war, General Guitar returned to Colum- 
bia, where he resumed his partnership with Boyle Gordon, 
later professor of law in the University of Missouri, and the 
father of Marshall Gordon. The firm of Guitar and Gordon 
was interested in many suits over county and township bonds, 
and the members of that firm each accumulated a handsome 
fortune by accepting these questionable bonds as legal 
fees, all of which turned out to be valid obligations. At the 
election held in Rocky Fork and Perche townships, in Boone 
county, in 1869, when bonds were voted to pay for the pro- 
posed Louisiana and Missouri River Railroad, there was a 
question raised as to those entitled to vote, and what would 
be the result so far as the bonds were concerned if all the 
Southern sympathizers were allowed to vote. General 
Guitar represented the prospective purchasers of the bonds 
and arranged to have two ballot boxes at each precinct. 
The legally qualified voters had their ballots deposited in 
one box, and those citizens who were not legally qualified had 
their ballots deposited in the other box; and an examination 
of both boxes disclosed the fact that more than two-thirds 
majority in each box favored the bond issue. So, when the 
contest was had before Judge Arnold Kreckel of the United 
States District Court, the bondholders were in a position to 
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argue, through General Guitar, their attorney, that a two- 
thirds majority of both the qualified voters and the dis- 
franchised voters voted for the bond issue; and the bonds 
were held valid. 

In 1869, Dr. Thomas H. Keene shot and killed a man 
named Peter Evans at the crossing of the main streets in 
Hallsville, and General Guitar defended Doctor Keene. A 
trial in the Boone county circuit court resulted in a con- 
viction of Doctor Keene and a sentence of sixteen years in 
the penitentiary. An appeal was taken to the district court 
of Missouri, which was a court similar to the present courts of 
appeals, but before this appeal could reach that court, the 
court was abolished. Thereupon, the sheriff took Doctor 
Keene to the penitentiary and he began serving his term. 
General Guitar applied to the Supreme Court of Missouri for 
a writ of error, in which he insisted that his client had been 
legally granted an appeal; that through no fault of his, but by 
the action of the State, the district court had been abolished 
and that the defendant was entitled to a hearing of his appeal 
by some court. The Supreme Court sustained the position 
of General Guitar, granted the writ, set a date for the hearing 
and reversed the case, sending it back for a new trial. There- 
upon General Guitar applied for and obtained a release of 
his client from the penitentiary, giving a sufficient bond for 
his appearance. A change of venue was then asked for, 
the case sent to Pike county, and the defendant was acquitted. 
This was the first case of this character in the United States. 
While Doctor Keene was in the penitentiary, Doctor Benjamin 
Austine moved to Hallsville and began the practice of medicine, 
and in a short time had most of the patients who were formerly 
patients of Doctor Keene. After the discharge of Doctor 
Keene on the Evans case, Doctor Keene and Doctor Austine 
became professionally unfriendly and the bitterness between 
them was intense. Someone wrote anonymous circulars re- 
garding Doctor Austine, which accused him of various crimes 
and disreputable conduct, and these circulars were scattered 
around Hallsville during the night. It was claimed that 
Doctor Keene was the author, and he and Doctor Austine 
had several spirited arguments on that subject. After making 
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numerous threats against the life of Doctor Austine, Doctor 
Keene was riding near the crossroads in Hallsville, when 
Doctor Austine shot and killed him. It is a singular 
circumstance that Doctor Keene was shot and killed at 
almost the same spot where seven years before he had shot 
and killed Peter Evans, and the same shot gun was used on 
both occasions. General Guitar, who had so successfully de- 
fended Keene for killing Evans, then defended Doctor Austine 
for killing Doctor Keene, and was again successful. 

General Guitar was not a member of any church, but had 
the greatest respect for all religious bodies, and often ex- 
pressed the wish, to his nearest friends, that he had the faith 
of the many good Christians that it was his privilege to know. 
However, he could quote a passage of scripture and quote it 
correctly and appropriately in any speech that he could make. 
He was a great student of Shakespeare, and, in his youthful 
days, took part in the rendition of Shakesperean plays by 
local talent. He was a member of the Thesbian Society, a 
Columbia organization; and he and Col. Samuel A. Young, 
another Columbia lawyer, and B. F. (Daddy) Venable often 
appeared in The Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, and Romeo and 
Juliet, which plays were given in the Boone county court 
house. In his arguments in court, General Guitar often 
quoted from Shakespeare, and such quotations were always 
to the point. While assisting in the prosecution in a murder 
case on one occasion, he said that the crime committed by the 
defendant equaled that so vividly pictured in the tragedy 
Macbeth, the slaying of the sleeping Duncan. 

General Guitar’s practice extended in Audrain, Mont- 
gomery, Callaway, Cole, Cooper, Saline, Howard, Randolph, 
Moniteau and Monroe counties, and his services were eagerly 
sought for by litigants in other parts of the State as well. He 
was intensely interested in criminal practice, and represented 
defendants in one hundred and forty homicide cases, and 
only one of his clients suffered capital punishment, and but 
five were sentenced to the penitentiary. He was equally as 
successful in the trial of civil cases, especially in cases involving 
the question of fraud. 
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In a slander case in the Supreme Court, in which Gen- 
eral Guitar was successful, he represented a young woman who 
claimed that her character was injured by reason of having 
been accused of larceny. Judge W. M. Robinson, of the 
Supreme Court, in discussing the case after it was over, said 
that he had often seen juries carried off their feet by such an 
argument as was made by General Guitar, but that he had 
never known judges of the Supreme Court to be captivated 
by that kind of argument. Someone suggested that he should 
have heard General Guitar’s speech before the jury, and Judge 
Robinson replied, “I heard the speech that he made before 
the jury, for he made the same speech before the Supreme 
Court and it had the same effect that it had before the jury.” 

General Guitar once represented his brother, David 
Guitar, who was the defendant in a damage suit, and the case 
was taken on change of venue to Audrain county. One 
night, during the progress of the trial, the brother settled the 
damage suit and left on the train for Columbia. The next 
morning on going to the court room, General Guitar learned 
for the first time of this settlement; and, while much dis- 
pleased, he saw the humor of the situation, arose in the court- 
room and said, ‘“Your Honor, I have often heard of a king 
without a crown and a prince without a scepter, but it looks 
like I am a lawyer without a client.” 

In 1896, a saloon keeper, named Nichols, died in Fulton, 
after he and his supposed wife had resided there for nineteen 
years. Nichols left considerable money, and in a few weeks, a 
lady from Indiana appeared, said she had been lawfully 
married to him and had never been divorced. After it was 
ascertained that her claim was correct, and that she and her 
daughter were entitled to all his property, the second Mrs. 
Nichols brought suit for the services that she had rendered 
the Fulton saloon keeper during the years of their cohabita- 
tion. After the suit had been filed, an Indiana lawyer named 
Furgett appeared in Fulton and, in the absence of her attor- 
neys, obtained a written statement and release from the 
second Mrs. Nichols, and obtained the same by improper 
methods, so it was claimed. This lawyer did not make a good 
impression, either as an attorney or asa witness; and in his 
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argument he was especially abusive of the second Mrs. 
Nichols. In reply, General Guitar got after the Indiana 
lawyer, thus: “Eighteen hundred years ago, the Savior of 
the world was here on earth, and an erring woman was brought 
to him, and he was asked what punishment should be ad- 
ministered to her. One of her accusers was a lawyer,—maybe 
his name was Furgett. Instead of abusing her, the Savior 
stooped down and wrote in the sand. And when he sug- 
gested that the one without sin should cast the first stone, 
this lawyer, and all of his self-righteous associates, saw the 
inconsistence of their positions and fled, like Furgett will 
flee after the verdict of this jury is announced.” The jury 
decided in favor of General Guitar’s client for eleven thousand 
dollars. 

General Guitar was quick to see humor, and he enjoyed 
joking his Gordon relatives about being stubborn and con- 
trary. At one time, he went into the justice court and saw 
Webster Gordon was the justice of the peace, Wellington 
Gordon was attorney for the plaintiff, Carey H. Gordon was 
attorney for defendant, Dr. James Gordon was a witness, 
and Scott D. Gordon and R. B. Gordon were on the jury. 
General Guitar said, ‘“Too many Gordons in that case. I'll 
bet a picayune its a hung jury.” And it was. 

General Guitar once represented a Jew horse trader, who 
was prosecuted in the Boone circuit court for obtaining money 
under false pretenses, to-wit, selling a horse to a peddler for 
ten dollars. In his opening statement to the jury, General 
Guitar won the case by his humor and sarcasm. He stated 
that his client was a trader “by profession and inheritance; 
that he belonged to a family that had been engaged in trade 
and commerce for one thousand generations; that the horse 
in question was a superannuated animal of the masculine 
gender, who had long since passed the quarter century mark; 
that he was so worthless that the liveryman who boarded 
him for one week refused to accept of his horseship in pay- 
ment for the feed bill; that the horse was blind in both eyes, 
lame in his hind foot and that his front knee bent in the 
wrong direction; that like Job of old, his body was covered 
with boils and running sores; and if the peddler had only 
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used his two eyes, he would have seen that the horse was 
minus two eyes and minus everything else of value.” In 
less time than it takes to tell it, the jury found the defendant 
not guilty. 

Like many other old lawyers, General Guitar was the 
soul of honor. During the many years that I have practiced 
with him, I never had an agreement with him in writing, for I 
knew he would do what he agreed to do, and he always did. 
Never did he fail to stand by an oral agreement made with a 
brother lawyer. 

General Guitar was always fair to the court, and fair to 
the jury; and he always wanted his client to be fair to him. In 
1894, he was employed by the defendant in a case brought by 
wholesale clothing men of Baltimore, against a retail clothing 
dealer of Centralia, Mo. The plaintiffs ran an attachment on 
Sunday, and took possession of defendant’s store in great 
haste, alleging that the defendant was about to fraudulently 
dispose of his property and effects, with intent to hinder and 
delay his creditors. Evidently, General Guitar was misled 
as to the facts for he seemed confident that the plaintiffs’ 
attachment would be dissolved. After making formal proof 
of the correctness of the account sued on, plaintiffs placed a 
lady on the stand, and she testified that she lived in Balti- 
more and knew the defendant well. She said that he had 
promised to leave his family, dispose of his stock of goods and 
run off with her to Australia. He wrote her of his efforts to 
sell his stock, but that he had failed to do so; but told her that 
he would burn his goods, collect his insurance, and then go 
with her to Australia. General Guitar smiled as the lady 
told her remarkable story; and then he began to question her 
as to who was present when defendant made these promises. 
After bringing out that no one was present, and that the de- 
fendant also wrote letters to her to the same effect, he said: 
‘‘Well, madam, I suppose you came all the way out here to 
testify in this case, and forgot and left those interesting letters 
in Baltimore?’’ The lady quickly said, “‘No, sir; here are the 
letters I received from the defendant.” After reading two of 
them, and especially after his client admitted that he wrote 
them, General Guitar arose in court and said: ‘Well, your 
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honor, I have practiced law long enough to know when I am 
beat. I will withdraw from this case.” And he buttoned 
up his coat and left the court room, walking on his heels. 
The case was settled by the parties in less than half an hour, 
and the Baltimore gentlemen went home rejoicing. 

At the trial of a will contest, it developed in evidence 
that the testator wrote a number of rhymes, some good, others 
poor; and it was claimed that the writing of this poetry was 
evidence of unsound mind. General Guitar, in his argument 
to the jury, quoted some of this poetry, repeating it in such a 
manner as to spoil the rhyme as well as the meter. When 
opposing counsel laughed, the General replied, “That is poor 
poetry, sir, but it is ten times as good as any you can write.” 
In conclusion, opposing counsel wrote and read to the jury the 
following, which he terms, “‘An Ode to the Guitar.:” 


When brightly beams each beauteous star, 
And roseate dreams around us hover, 
How sweet to hear the light Guitar, 
Touched by some tender hearted lover. 


When solemn looks the bench and bar, 
And jurymen around us hover, 

What fun to hear the great Guitar, 
Assert opponents can’t recover. 


He jumped and reared and snorted more 
Than young mules against a stable door; 
And hoped to supply sense with sound, 
And beat the plaintiff every bound. 


And by confusion thus he tried, 
To win a verdict while he cried; 
And a big fee he hopes to get, 
Provided the jury the truth forget. 


The jury found the testator of sound mind and sustained 
the will. In leaving the court room, General Guitar retorted 
to his brother !awyer, ‘“‘Never mind my boy, I will get even 
with you if it takes me the rest of my life.” 
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General Guitar was a great orator and polished speaker, 
his oratory surpassing that of any public speaker I have ever 
heard. While most all of his speeches were good, yet a few 
are deserving of special mention. In 1854, he delivered an 
address to the students of the University of Missouri, in 
which he predicted the coming of the Civil War; in 1861, in 
the speech to which I have heretofore referred, he depicted 
the Civil War with all of its horrors; in 1890, on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the laying of the cornerstone 
of the University of Missouri, he delivered the principal 
address, in which he told of the $117,900.00 that was sub- 
scribed by the citizens of Boone county, and proudly asserted 
that “every dollar of it was paid;’’ in 1895, at Moberly, he 
delivered an address to the Mexican War veterans, in which he 
told of the trials and triumphs of the greatest military expedi- 
tion the world has ever known; and in 1899, at the old fair 
grounds, where the high school building now stands, he de- 
livered an address to the old settlers of Boone county, in 
which he again paid a merited tribute to the men who cut 
down the forests, laid out the roads, built the bridges, es- 
tablished the homes and made Boone county. In the speeches 
referred to, and in others that might be mentioned, General 
Guitar simply captivated his audiences, and it is to be re- 
gretted that a stenographic report of these speeches has 
not been preserved. The history they contained, the amusing 
and tragic incidents detailed by him, and the humorous 
situations which he described, were of the greatest interest 
and value. 

In 1892, after the main building of the University of 
Missouri had been destroyed by fire, an effort was being made 
at the special session of the General Assembly to remove the 
University, and three other locations were suggested to that 
body. General Guitar was by unanimous consent selected 
to present the claims of Boone county, and he did so at a 
joint meeting of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
In that Jefferson City speech, he stated that to move a state 
institution from a community where it had been for half a 
century, and where the people had contributed so liberally 
for its location, would not only be an act of ingratitude but 
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of vandalism unequalled in the world’s history, save by the 
actions of some of the wandering tribes of the benighted 
regions of the earth, who neither know the meaning of justice, 
decency, nor appreciation. His speech was so convincing 
that the General Assembly at once appropriated money for 
the rebuilding of the University at Columbia. 

General Guitar, although a man of pronounced opinions 
and ever willing to express his opinions in the strongest 
language, had the greatest respect for the opinions of others, 
and in turn enjoyed the respect of others. Although differ- 
ing with the great majority of the people of Boone county on 
most every subject, he was one of the most loyal citizens that 
county ever had. He differed with his neighbors in politics 
and in law suits, yet considered them his friends and was 
friendly with them at all times. To General Guitar more than 
to any other person is due the custom that grew up of holding 
a public meeting in the courthouse on the occasion of the 
death of a prominent citizen, such as Dr. William Jewell, 
David M. Hickman, President John H. Lathrop, President 
J. K. Rogers, Moss Prewitt, John W. Harris, Judge James 
Harris, Major James S. Rollins, and Judge John Hinton; 
and also on the occasion of the death of President Lincoln, 
President Garfield, President McKinley, Vice-President Hen- 
dricks, Vice-President Hobart, and Governor Marmaduke. 
At those meetings, General Guitar was always called on for 
remarks, and he responded in language both eloquent and 
appropriate. While actively engaged in the trial of the bitter 
election contest of Henry N. Cook vs. Warren Woodson, 
for the office of county clerk, Warren Woodson died; and, at 
the public meeting held in his honor, General Guitar paid 
beautiful tribute to the personal character and long faithful 
service of the opponent of his client. Before the Civil War, 
Judge Priestly H. McBride was the leading Democrat in 
Boone county, serving a term on the Supreme Bench of Mis- 
souri; during which time General Guitar was a Whig. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, Judge McBride was one of the strongest 
Southern advocates in the county, and General Guitar was 
strong on the other side. After the war, Judge McBride 
was a Democrat and General Guitar was a Republican. If 
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those two gentlemen ever agreed on any subject, history has 
failed to record it. In 1869, Judge McBride died, and Gen- 
eral Guitar, then president of the Boone county bar associa- 
tion, called a meeting of that association to adopt resolutions, 
and delivered an eulogistic oration on the life of his deceased 
brother lawyer. 

General Guitar was vitally interested in all public ques- 
tions, both national and local. In May, 1888, the first local 
option election was held in Columbia, and one of the first 
held in Missouri. General Guitar, although calling himself a 
“moderate drinker,’’ strongly favored the adoption of local 
option in Columbia, the university town of the State. As 
in most such contests, some feeling was engendered and con- 
siderable bitterness. About two days before the election, 
those favoring local option conceded their defeat, but some- 
thing happened in Columbia that turned the tide. Some- 
one wrote and had printed an anonymous circular, which 
was headed “The Anti-Pro-Hi-Local-Optionist.’’ No name 
was signed to this paper and it was a most vicious personal 
attack on those who were advocating local option, and there 
was an insinuation that they had improper motives, as well 
as ugly remarks reflecting on the character of good men and 
good women of Columbia. That night, a meeting was held 
in the courthouse by the friends of local option, at which 
Robert L. Todd presided, and made a nice introductory speech ; 
and he was followed by Rev. J. M. Carter, of the Christian 
church, and Rev. J. S. Beagle, of the Methodist church, 
both of whom made nice talks. Then the decks were cleared, 
and General Guitar, to use the expression of one who was 
present, ‘‘was turned loose.’’ Such sarcasm and abuse was 
rarely ever heard in a public speech. He said, in referring 
to this paper, “I know the saloon-keepers of Columbia and 
I know they are too decent and have too much respect for 
themselves and their families to write or to have anything 
to do with such a publication as this. This paper was con- 
ceived in a den of thieves, written in a house of assignation, 
edited by red light representatives, printed by pickpockets, 
and confidence men, and distributed by the off-scouring from 
the kitchen of hell. I hope now that the editor of this paper 
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will be man enough to come forward and admit his authorship, 
and then I hope he will have decency enough to go out and 
follow the example of Judas Iscariot.” No one admitted 
authorship, and Columbia went dry by a thirty-three majority, 
due largely to the events of that day and that night. 

General Guitar was a model soldier, an ideal fighter; 
for when a military or legal contest was over, he buried all 
differences and started afresh. At the close of the Civil War, 
he urged every one to forget the past and look to the future. 
No man strove harder to perpetuate the Union, and no man 
was more anxious for all our people to enjoy the benefits of our 
united country than General Guitar. He showed his interest 
in the affairs of his home by serving as mayor of his city, 
city councilman for many years, president of the school 
board, president of the county fair association, president of 
the milling company, president of a turnpike company, 
organizer of a national bank, operator of a coal mine, lime 
kiln, and stone quarry, importer of the first herd of Jerseys, 
and proprietor of the first modern dairy in the county. Unfor- 
tunately, he lost money in all save one of these laudable under- 
takings, but the public reaped the benefits of them. He 
was one of the prime movers in the construction of the Boone 
county and Jefferson City Railroad (now Columbia branch 
of the Wabash), and he was the leader in laying out of the 
Missouri Central Railroad, now M., K. & T. Railroad, through 
Boone county. To General Guitar, more than to anyone 
else, is due the credit for the vote to build the Boone county 
court house of 1907-9, the proposition having been defeated 
at three elections. 

General Guitar was a liberal man, charitable and sym- 
pathetic; but he followed the Bible in not allowing his left hand 
to know what his right hand gave. Often did he represent 
the unfortunate without fee or reward, and often did he make 
liberal donations to charitable causes when he could ill afford 
to do so. 

On December 26, 1865, General Guitar was married to 
Miss Kate Leonard, a most lovable woman, a daughter of 
Judge Abiel Leonard, of the Missouri Supreme Court; and 
seven children were born of this union,—three sons and four 
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daughters. Their home, situated in the northwest part of 
Columbia, was noted for its hospitality, for young and old 
were there made welcome at social functions on many occa- 
sions. Some have said that it was unfortunate that General 
Guitar did not live in a county and in a state in sympathy 
with him politically; but had that been true, he would have 
been called from home to public positions, and his home 
people, to whom he was so devoted, would have been deprived 
of the many valuable things that he did so cheerfully for them. 
Time and again was General Guitar invited to become a 
member of law firms in St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
and Chicago, where he could have received compensation 
commensurate with his legal ability; but he declined, prefer- 
ring, as he stated, to live among the people of whom he was 
so fond, and who respected him so highly. 

On May 13, 1908, General Guitar died at his home in 
Columbia, and all who knew him considered his passing a 
great loss to the people of Missouri. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I hope that the enumer- 
ation of some of the patriotic and unselfish deeds of Odon 
Guitar, soldier, lawyer, actor, orator and philanthropist, my 
personal friend, will not only prove interesting but highly 
profitable to the young men and young women of our State; 
remembering that, “He never turned his back upon friend 
or foe.” 


General Gentry told the following incidents in the life of 
General Guitar: Wm. I. Roberts was marshall of Columbia 
for many years, and he and General Guitar had differences 
that were so serious that they quit speaking to each other. In 
a criminal case in which General Guitar was one of the at- 
torneys, the sheriff was disqualified and it became necessary 
for the court to appoint an elisor to summon the jury. The 
court asked the lawyers if Mr. Roberts would be satisfactory 
to both sides. General Guitar replied, ‘“Well, your honor, I 
have not been on speaking terms with that gentleman for the 
past five years, but he is an honest man and I know he will 
do his duty without fear or favor. He is satisfactory to me.” 
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For years, General Guitar paid the taxes and insurance on 
the residence of an old negro woman, who had belonged to 
his uncle Judge James M. Gordon; in fact, it was said on 
good authority that the old woman did not know what it 
was to pay either insurance or taxes. In speaking of this, 
General Guitar said that the old woman was such a faithful 
servant for so many years that it was the duty of one who 
inherited a part of his uncle’s estate to help the old woman 
as long as she lived; and he did. He and his Gordon relatives 
paid for the home in Columbia for the old woman, taking 
the title in her name, and she lived there the rest of her life. 


REMARKS ON GENERAL GUITAR 
BY E. W. STEPHENS 


At the close of General Gentry’s address, which was 
attended by about 35 members of the Society, a number 
present related incidents in the life of General Guitar whom 
they knew personally. 

Mr. E. W. Stephens, the chairman, favored the audience 
with several stories of interest. He told the following con- 
cerning General Guitar and the late Senator Vest: 

“Guitar and Vest, although of different politics, Vest be- 
ing a member of the Confederate Senate and Guitar a general 
in the Federal army, were warm personal friends for several 
years before and after the Civil War. They were lovers of 
fighting chickens. At one time Guitar sent Vest an unusually 
fine fighting rooster, accompanying it with the following note: 
‘My dear Vest: 

I am sending you today an unusually fine specimen of the 
chicken breed. In addition to being a handsome fellow he is 
an excellent fighter. He possesses all the courage and chivalry 
of the Confederate troops, but more discretion.’ 


Guitar. 
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Vest replied as follows: 
‘My dear Guitar: 


I am in receipt of your appreciated gift and thank you 
for it, for he is undoubtedly a rooster of the first type. As 
you say, he has the courage of the Confederate soldier and 
he also possesses the discretion of the militia. 


Sincerely yours, 
Vest.’ 


“Guitar was great at the bar. Few attorneys who have 
lived or died in Missouri were his equal. He and Wellington 
Gordon were Columbia attorneys and frequently came in 
contact in the trial of cases. 

“In one celebrated case Guitar appeared for the de- 
fendant against Gordon who was prosecuting attorney for 
the State. The case was for murder and the preliminary trial 
was before two well-known Columbia justices. In address- 
ing them Gordon took occasion to speak as follows: 

‘Gentlemen: You understand that this is only a pre- 
liminary action. The law does not expect you to go into 
it to any great extent, but simply to decide whether or not 
the matter should be considered in higher court. Instead of 
taking this before a grand jury we bring it before you only 
to determine whether or not the accused is really guilty or 
whether his case should be investigated by a higher tribunal.’ 

‘In reply Guitar answered as follows: 

‘Gentlemen: When my young opponent and prosecutor 
in this case intimates that you are not capable of investigating 
a cause of this magnitude and your only duty is to decide 
whether it should be investigated in a higher court, he evident- 
ly regards you incompetent to pass upon it. I suggest that 
he is a nice young sprig of the law to be intimating that two 
such well-known Justices as you are should not be able to de- 
termine a case of this size, of any size so far as that is con- 
cerned. I submit that this is a nice way for a young chap to 
be talking to you, one of whom was a Justice before he was 
born, and the other has been a Justice longer than he has 
been a lawyer.’ ” 
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The artist, George C. Bingham, once resided in Columbia 
and knew Guitar well when he was a small boy. Mr. Bingham 
related the following to Mr. Stephens concerning him: 

“Guitar’s father had had such trouble conttolling him 
that finally he said to his disobedient son, of course, not in 
earnest, but in the effort to intimidate him: ‘Well, my son, 
as I can do nothing with you I have therefore decided that my 
best plan is to kill you.” He took him to the upper story of 
his store on Broadway. Whereupon the young boy turned 
to him and said: ‘I think you are right,’ and exposing his 
throzt to him he said, ‘Go ahead now. I am ready.’ Of 
course, the old man backed out.” 

“There was but one person who could control the General 
when he was wrathful and that was his wife. At one time 
their son was quite ill. The nurse had exasperated him, 
whereupon the General, approaching the physician, said to 
him in an angry tone and in a very determined manner: 
‘This nurse has got to go. She cannot stay here another 
hour.’ The General manifested his rage by repeated gesticula- 
tions. The physician replied, ‘Well, General, I hardly know 
what we will do, but if you say so, of course, she will go.’ 
‘Well, sir, Isay so. She has got to go and go now.’ 

“Mrs. Guitar discerned some conversation and excitement 
between the physician and the General; so she walked up 
to the doctor and said, ‘Well, doctor, are you having any 
trouble?’ The doctor replied, ‘Yes, madam.’ She said, 
‘Well, what about?’ ‘This nurse,’ answered the doctor. 
‘The General says she has to go.’ ‘Well,’ said Mrs. Guitar, 
‘what do you say? Do you think she ought to stay?’ ‘Well,’ 
rather timidly answered the doctor, ‘I do not see how we 
could get along without her.’ ‘Then, sir,’ answered Mrs. 
Guitar, ‘she will stay.’ 

“Whereupon the General, still in a wrathful state of mind, 
turned to her and remarked, ‘Well, madam, if you are running 
this establishment I will retire.’ 

“She alone could handle the General when he was in a 
condition of excitement. 

“In attendance once upon a Democratic Convention,” 
said Mr. Stephens, “I introduced a negro orator who happened 
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to be present, thinking it would be good politics to have the 
assembly addressed by a negro. It amused the General 
very much. Soon thereafter I happened to be at the court- 
house while a negro meeting was being held, which the General 
was addressing. He drew me before the body and ridiculed 
me at great extent, and to his own delight referred in ludicrous 
terms to a Democrat introducing a negro to a Democratic 
convention. 

“When I reminded the General in the presence of his 
negro friends that he himself had once been a slave owner he 
showed his teeth and came back at me in a pretty warm way, 
and the incident closed.” 

“T have never heard,” said Mr. Stephens, “anywhere of 
a more capable or effective orator than was General Guitar. 
He was always loaded and his speeches never failed to have 
effect. In convincing and brilliant oratory I have never 
known his superior; rarely, if ever, his equal.” 


REMARKS ON GENERAL GUITAR 
BY C. B. ROLLINS 


Listening to the excellent address by Attorney-General 
Gentry, on the life of the late General Odon Guitar, delivered 
before the Boone County Historical Society, I was reminded 
of several incidents and anecdotes which throw sidelights on 
the character of this remarkable man. 

Odon Guitar, as I recall him, was a man in a million. 
Such mental and physical force and ability are rarely found 
combined in one man. A lawyer of first rank, as an advocate, 
he had no equal in the middle west. He could wrest a verdict 
from an unwilling, or even prejudiced jury, by the force of 
his remarkable genius. I think I do no violence to truth when 
I say, that had he been caught young, trained in one of the 
best New England academies, graduated from Harvard or 
Yale, settled east of the Alleghenies, he might have ranked 
with Webster, Clay, Calhoun and Benton. In natural ability 
he fell little short of any of them. Settling, however, in a 
frontier county of a frontier state, he so dominated bench, 
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bar and community generally, the asperities of his nature, 
which marred his character, were not toned down by the attri- 
tion which an older community would have furnished. 
He was satisfied to be to this small environment, what a 
loftier ambition might have made him to the country at large. 
Had his ‘‘Fortiter in Re,’’ which he possessed in an exaggerated 
degree, been softened by the ‘“‘Suaveter in Modo,” of which 
he had none, there is no legal station in the history of the 
country he might not have attained and honored. He was 
utterly wanting in ability to co-operate with his friends, or 
desire to placate his enemies. 

I said one day to Colonel Squire Turner, himself an able 
lawyer, personally, politically, and professionally hostile to 
Guitar, ‘‘What is your estimate of Guitar as a lawyer?”’ “Well, 
sir, no one knows him better than I do. He isa great lawyer. 
As an advocate before court or jury, I have never known his 
equal. Not a widely read lawyer, yet with a natural in- 
stinct for the law that leads him unerringly to correct legal 
conclusions. If he could not find the law in the books, he 
would evolve it from his brains, and as good law as was ever 
written.” 

I met Senator George G. Vest when he owned a cottage 
at Sweet Springs. We were sitting on his front porch one 
evening, when I said, ‘Senator, we have a unique character 
in our town, Odon Guitar, do you know him?” ‘Know him! 
I have tried cases with him in all the courts of the country, 
sometimes on the same side, and sometimes against him. 
This I think gives me the right to say I know him.” ‘Well, 
how do you rank him as a lawyer?” “One of the greatest 
natural-born lawyers in the country. Had he been a close 
student of the law, had he studied it as a science, he would 
have ranked with the ablest. He exercises a power in advocat- 
ing a cause before the court or before a jury that is simply 
uncanny. I have known him to persuade court and jury to 
side with him when they knew they were doing violence 
both to law and fact.” 

I recall an amusing encounter I witnessed between 
General Guitar and Dr. S. S. Laws, himself cast in a heroic 
mould, and then president of the University. We were riding 
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on the train from Columbia to Centralia. This was about 
1877 or '78. There was a great battle on at this time over 
the legality of certain county bonds which had been issued 
to build railroads. Some of the counties through which 
these roads were projected, were trying to repudiate the bonds. 
Guitar had many clients among the holders of these bonds 
and was defending their legality. In the discussion, Dr. 
Laws asserted boldly the bonds were not worth the paper 
they were written on. This riled the General, he said, ‘Well, 
sir, what experience in the law or what study of this case, 
authorizes you to pronounce this obiter dictum on the legality 
of these bonds—I tell you, sir, you may know a little about 
theology or education, which I doubt, but by God, sir, you 
don’t know a damned thing about law.’”” When they got off 
the train at Centralia, Dr. Laws, wishing to placate Guitar, 
said, ‘General, we are not as far apart on this bond question 
as our conversation would lead our hearers to believe.’ 
Guitar turned upon him savagely and said, “By God, sir, 
as far apart as the north pole from the south pole; we could 
not agree on any subject if we tried.” 

I recall another incident showing the general versatility 
in covering a retreat. The General took great interest in 
town politics. If he did not like the personnel or platforms . 
of the two regular tickets, he would get out an independent 
ticket and place himself at its head. On the occasion I refer 
to, he had done just this thing. I saw him the day before the 
election. I said, ‘General, how will the election go tomorrow?” 
““Go?”’ why he said, “It can go only one way. I have the 
colored vote corralled and everything in good shape and | 
shall beat the hindsights off of them.”’ I was in town the 
morning after the election. At the postoffice, some one handed 
me a printed dodger giving the election return of the day 
before. I glanced at it and saw that Guitar’s ticket had been 
snowed under, and he had run hindmost man on his own ticket. 
I met Guitar just as he was getting out of his buggy at the 
street corner, and showed him the dodger and said: ‘Gen- 
eral, this does not comport with your prophesy of day before 
yesterday. You told me you had everything arranged to 
beat the hindsights off of these fellows, and see here, General, 
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you are low man on your own ticket.” “Well, by God, sir, 
I regard that the post of honor on that ticket. The man who 
gets the fewest number of votes in this damned community 
is the most honored.”’ I heard Guitar on one occasion get off 
this aphorism, in which there is both truth and wisdom. 
After a good deal of litigation, he had succeeded in getting a 
divorce and alimony for a woman client. The very next 
day, the man and woman were remarried. When Guitar 
heard of it, he said, ‘Well, sir, there is no telling what a man 
will do, or what a woman won’t do. The biggest fool in the 
world is a man in love with a woman, except, a woman in love 
with a man.” 

I recall another entertaining incident between General 
Guitar and Senator John B. Henderson. They were both 
good Republicans and should have been good friends. Senator 
Henderson made a speech in the old courthouse here. A 
large crowd heard his speech. Guitar was present. Hender- 
son said something during the course of his remarks which 
displeased Guitar. When Henderson had finished his speech, 
Guitar arose and said he would like to reply to the honorable 
gentleman. He thereupon launched forth in a_philippic 
which was scathing in its severity. He charged Henderson 
with every political heresy. With flopping from one posi- 
tion to another so often you could not tell one week where he 
would stand the next, and wound up with this illustration 
of Henderson’s tumbling ability. He said as a boy he was 
fond of the circus. One act in the performance always in- 
terested him. It was where the acrobats did some high and 
lofty vaulting over the backs of elephants. The clown always 
took part in the act. He was dressed in a capacious domino 
covered with large black spots. The acrobats would sail 
gracefully over the elephants while the clown would fall 
under them. Finally however, the clown, who was the crack 
tumbler of the circus in disguise, sailed higher and farther 
over the elephants than any of them. At this point, an old 
countryman in the audience could not restrain his enthusiasm; 
he jumped up and shouted, “Hurrah for old spotted tail, 
he beats them all!’’ ‘‘Now, my friends, let us give three cheers 
and a tiger for old spotted-tail Henderson. As a high and 
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lofty political tumbler he beats them all.’”’ The crowd joined 
in the tumult, and the effect of Henderson’s speech was 
largely lost. 

Ten years later I met Senator Henderson at the old 
Southern Hotel in St. Louis. He inquired after the health 
of his many friends in Columbia, and finally in a reminiscent 
mood, said, ‘‘How is that bench-legged, strong-jawed little 
bulldog, Guitar, getting on? He is certainly a unique char- 
acter; he can cause more dissension in the ranks of his party, 
his friends, and his enemies, than any other man I ever knew.” 

At a meeting of the citizens of Boone county held in the 
old courthouse on May 6, 1861, to exchange opinions on the 
crises then impending in our country, Guitar made a speech 
for which the people of this county should hold him in grate- 
ful remembrance. Had he done nothing else, this speech 
would stamp him as a man of vision, of courage, and of patriot- 
ism. 

I think a lasting monument is due the memory of Guitar 
at the hands of this generation of citizens of Boone county. 
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EXPOSITION OF AN EARLY DIPLOMA MILL 
BY E. A. COLLINS 


The diploma mill is not a recent innovation among the 
schools of Missouri. On November 27, 1875, the circuit 
court of St. Louis granted a charter to a school which was to be 
called the American Anthropological University of St. Louis. 
This school was empowered to grant the A. B., L. B. (In Law), 
A. M., Ph.D., M. D., D. D.S., M. B. A. (in business). LL.D., 
A. M., or Doctor in Music anywhere in the world. Anyone 
who wished to receive a degree merely had to notify the board 
through any officer of the school that he wished to graduate, 
whereupon the board would appoint an inspector to assist 
this department in the examination; and the certificate of 
examination of any student, together with the signature of 
the president, principal, superintendent or dean of the faculty 
of any educational department, was sufficient guarantee of 
attainment necessary to authorize the preferment solicited 
from the University.' There was no necessity for a candidate 
to do any residence work in that university or to show any 
evidence of doing residence work in any other university. 
The only necessary qualification was for him to take an ex- 
amination. 

This school scattered its cheap diplomas all over the 
United States and Europe. Its chief market for diplomas 
seemed to be Europe. From this country numerous letters 
came to America concerning the legality and standing of the 
school. The letters reveal the extent of the activities of the 
school and some of the anxiety it caused on the part of its 
victims. A letter under the date of August 10, 1899, from a 
doctor of medicine in Serres (Macedonia), Turkey of Europe, 
by the name of Amon De Medonca, to the secretary of state 
of Missouri, asked if this school had been chartered by the 
State of Missouri. Again under the date of September 20, 
1899, a letter appeared from the same writer thanking his 


1Catalogue, American Anthropological University, 1881. 
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informant for the assurance that the State of Missouri had 
chartered such an institution, but said that he had received 
similar information from another source. The letter con- 
tinues: 

“Thank God, I have never had relations with this Society, 
nor have reason today to lodge a complaint contra his founders, 
and if I have taken the liberty to incommodate you, on the 
subject, it is for another notice, entirely different.” 

Another letter appeared from 52 Finsbury Pavement, 
London, E. C., England, on the date of July 8, 1891, written 
by E. E. Ward. After asking concerning whether or not such 
a charter was granted and if it had been repealed, he says: 

“IT do not ask for any opinion, private, public or other- 
wise with regard to the social standing of the University, or 
the work it is or is not doing but only for your kind reply to 
the two legal questions, viz.: (1) was such a charter granted, 
(2) is that charter still in force? These two questions con- 
cern me somewhat and I shall be glad of your definite replies. 

lam, 

Yours truly, 
E. E. Warp.” 


A letter written from Milton House, Margery Park Rd., 
Forest Gate, E., London, England, dated March 10, 1890, 
says: 

“Will you kindly inform me respecting the ‘American 
Anthropological University of St. Louis?’ I notice that is it 
stated on its Diploma that it was ‘Incorporated at the City 
of St. Louis August 9th, 1875. Charter perpetual from the 
commonwealth of Missouri, U. S.’_I1 shall be glad to know 
of its standing. Are its degrees genuine? Could a person 
holding the Degree of M. D. from the above University 
practice medicine in the State of Missouri? 

“Mr. Commissioner Harris, of Washington, kindly gave 
me your name and address from whom I might obtain reliable 
information respecting the above University. 

Iam, 

Yours faithfully, 
R. WARD.” 
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A commission merchant by the name of P. W. Fanti at 
Alexandria, Egypt, wrote to the secretary of the state of Mis- 
souri on July 18, 1889, concerning the legality of this Uni- 
versity. His letter in part is as follows: 

“Excellency: 

I, the undersigned take the liberty to request you will 
kindly give the necessary orders for the transmission to my 
address of an authentic copy of the Statutes of the ‘American 
Anthropological University’ incorporated under the laws of 
your State on the 27th day of November, A. D. 1875; with 
an official declaration confirming the same. 


PETER M. Fant, S. L. D.” 


A law firm in St. Louis with whom this commission 
merchant had been doing business took up the matter for him 
in later letters. The firm explains that the merchant must 
mean ‘Articles of Incorporation” in his letter instead of 
“Statutes.” This law firm could but send an affirmative 
reply to its client in Turkey concerning the legality of the 
school. Whether or not they informed him as to the stand- 
ing of the school we were unable to learn. 

Another letter written by F. F. Addy, a doctor of medicine 
from a school in Cairo, Egypt, was found asking if the diplomas 
granted by the Anthropological University were legal. 

Still other letters were found written by people in the 
United States asking if the school was a legal institution and 
if its diplomas were genuine. 

So many letters came to the office of the secretary of 
state and to others in authority that it was necessary to make 
an investigation. An exposition of this university was pub- 
lished in the Missouri Republican of St. Louis which described 
it as a cheap diploma mill.2 The expose came about at the 
insistence of Dr. John Eaton, United States commissioner of 
education, who had been appealed to for information from 
John Bowick, headmaster of a school in Edinburgh, Scotland. 

It thus developed that the University was the scheme of 
an old man who was said to have been finely educated, and 


2Missouri Republican, St. Louis, Mo., March 21, 1884, p. 5. 
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once a Baptist minister, but who has many impractical views 
which were considered harmless by friends. This man’s 
home was in Indiana but he was licensed by a Missouri court 
to establish a school which enabled him to carry on his crime 
against education. The fact that the originator was eccentric 
is no excuse for the act. The whole scheme was one for 
making money. 

Other instances can be cited where corporations were 
chartered by the Legislature of Missouri and the circuit 
courts of the State, disguised in the name of some college or 
university, to prey on innocent victims in the sale of license 
to practice in some profession. Diploma mills date far back 
in the history of the State. 

With very few exceptions the legal enactments granted 
to schools by chartering agents were extremely liberal. Few 
charters can be found where it was not stated that the school 
was privileged ‘‘to grant any degree granted by any college or 
university in the United States and to grant diplomas attest- 
ing the same.” This privilege was given without regard to 
the plant owned by the school, the qualifications of its faculty 
members or to the curricula offered. The result was the 
granting of degrees with varied requirements or with no re- 
quirements at all. 


Collins, E. A., Classification of the Chartered Schools of Missouri, pp. 54-56. 
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HENRY CLAY DEAN, “THE ORATOR OF 
REBEL COVE” 


BY EDGAR WHITE 


“In advising with me as to the reading necessary to aid 
in qualifying me as a lawyer, the late Henry Clay Dean, 
close friend and neighbor of our family, told me: ‘Take the 
Bible first. You will find lots of sound law in it, and the most 
perfect rules of justice that obtain anywhere. Along with the 
study of the Bible, take a thorough course of Latin from my 
good friend, Professor Jake Hill, for he knows Latin as few 
men do. Next read up on Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric. 
Then dive into Gibbon’s History of Rome. Follow that with 
Hume’s History of England, Macaulay’s history of the same 
country, and Green’s History of the English People. This 
done, and well done, you will be qualified to begin the study of 
law.’ 

Mr. Ben Franklin, an attorney of Macon, Missouri, 
has been requested to write a sketch of the famous ‘‘Orator 
of Rebel Cove,’”’ a name sometimes applied to Colonel Dean. 
As a boy Mr. Franklin was well acquainted with the man who 
had a national reputation for his eloquence that made him 
outstanding in a day noted for its great orators, and who 
was paid a significant compliment by Mark Twain in his 
“Life on the Mississippi,’ for the way he inspired a Keokuk 
audience. It was while discussing the article he was prepar- 
ing that Mr. Franklin used the quotation from Dean about 
what a young man should do in preparing to study law. 

“And I am satisfied Colonel Dean had read every work he 
recommended to me,” said Mr. Franklin. “I have heard 
him quote largely from those books in his speeches.” 


With a twinkle in his eyes the lawyer related these 
characteristic incidents of the famous Missourian: 

“Colonel Dean had been retained to look after the de- 
fense of a man charged in the Kirksville circuit court with a 
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felony. After looking at the case from all angles, Dean de- 
cided the practical thing for his man to do was to plead guilty, 
trusting the sentence would be lighter than the punishment 
that might be fixed by an unsympathetic jury. Knowing the 
defendant was averse to pleading guilty, Colonel Dean went 
over to the jail to have a talk with him. There were several 
other prisoners awaiting trial on felony charges. Colonel 
Dean shook hands all ’round, seated himself on a cot and 
began to talk to his client in that remarkably persuasive 
voice of his that had always commanded the rapt attention 
of audiences. 

“The pen wasn’t such a bad place, when one looked at it 
the right way, Colonel Dean explained; they furnished you 
plenty of good wholesome food down there; you had a ‘room’ 
all to yourself, with a nice cot and clean bed clothes; they 
gave you plenty of exercise, and were careful to not let you 
work too hard; if you got sick a good doctor looked after 
you; on Sundays and holidays the ‘guest’ enjoyed music, 
singing and lectures by good talkers; there was a library, 
filled with books of adventure and good stories of all kinds, 
and when your time was up you went out with a new suit of 
clothes, and a great deal healthier and stronger than when 
you went in. 

“In the line-up before the judge were two men who had 
employed other counsel. When their cases were called they 
promptly pleaded guilty. Their amazed lawyer rushed to 
them: 

““*What on earth do you fellows mean?’ he boomed; 
‘it was understood we were to give ’em a fight.’ 

‘**T know,’ said one of the men, ‘but Colonel Dean here 
was over to the jail yesterday, and told us all about the pen, 
and we thought we’d might as well go there for the benefit 
of our health. He said it was better than tramping over the 
country.’ 


“In the early 80s there was a fiercely contested political 
campaign in which the warring factions went for each other 
without gloves. Dean quickly became prominent on the 
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Democratic side as one of its most vigorous speakers. He 
was billed for a speech at a rally for all parties in a North 
Missouri town. In the forenoon a speaker had assailed Dean 
bitterly. In the afternoon the man from Putnam county 
arrived, and he was soon made acquainted with what his 
opponent had said about him. Knowing Colonel Dean was a 
master in the use of sarcasm and invective, the crowd in the 
afternoon waited with keen interest for his ‘come back’ that 
would take the hide off the other fellow. 

“Colonel Dean was half through his speech, and had 
made no reference to the morning attack, when he paused 
as if something had just occurred to him. Then he spoke in 
the most casual way of the onslaught, and added: 

“*There is no law, human or Divine, that precludes a 
cur from barking at a gentleman!’ 

“Then he passed on to something else before the crowd 
got through cheering. 


“Many of Colonel Dean’s speeches at murder trials and 
on political occasions were reported and printed in small 
books for free distribution because of a strong demand for 
them. He once delivered at the state university an address 
on ‘The Dignity of Agriculture.’ In this Colonel Dean dis- 
cussed the development of agriculture from the old Bible days 
down to date, and offered practical suggestions for the making 
of rural life happier and more profitable. This speech was 
published and all the papers commented on it favorably. 
For a long time after there was an insistent call for copies 
of the speech. 

“Knowing Colonel ‘Dean’s reputation as a speaker and a 
lawyer, one is naturally interested in the sort of library he 
had. Well, you would at first glance have smiled at the ap- 
parent confusion with which his books were piled on the table 
and stacked against the wall. The largest room in his country 
home was the library. Stacked against the wall, reaching 
almost to the ceiling, were double rows of books. These 
were all the way around the room, the only spaces being the 
windows and the great fireplace. It might have puzzled you 
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or me to have found the book wanted in that mass, but not 
Colonel Dean. Time and time again I have seen him go 
directly to the book wanted, turn to the place and read. I 
believe he knew the location of every book in the mass. And 
he read assiduously. He literally burned the midnight oil. 
It was from this extensive reading, a good, strong voice and a 
most engaging manner that he acquired the reputation of 
being the premier speaker of his day. When it was known 
around town that Colonel Dean was going to address the jury 
the court room would be quickly filled with eager auditors. 

“Colonel Dean was a stout man, of medium height, and 
cut his beard in a way that made him look something like 
General Grant. He hada high forehead and dark, deep-set 
eyes. Of all the men I ever met he was the finest character 
study, and for a quarter of a century after his death they still 
talked of him with enthusiasm in the courts of North Missouri. 

“In addition to his advice about reading, Colonel Dean 
laid his hand on my shoulder and added this significant 
caution: 

“* “Ben, treat everybody as a gentleman should be treated, 
but let the ivory handle of your revolver be in sight.’ 

‘“‘He meant by this that one should insist on being treated 
with respect as well as according it to others. I have found 
it sound advice. 

“Colonel Dean died on the estate he loved so well Feb- 
ruary 6, 1887.” 


Henry Clay Dean, lecturer, lawyer and writer, was born 
in Virginia, in the year 1822; moved to Iowa in 1850, and to 
Missouri some ten years later, locating on a farm in north- 
east Putnam county. After the war between the states, his 
home was referred to as “Rebel Cove,” its owner being a 
staunch adherent of the Southern cause. Previous to the 
war Mr. Dean had been chaplain of the United States Senate 
for a time. 

Soon after coming west Mr. Dean became a national 
character. He was regarded as a matchless platform speaker, 
and unsurpassed as a pleader at the bar. The argument 
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closing the case is where Mr. Dean’s talents shone brightest. 
He rarely examined a witness himself, preferring to leave that 
part of the work to his associate counsel, but his marvelous 
memory enabled him to retain and use with effect the evidence 
introduced. 

With a wonderful library at command in his country 
home, Mr. Dean read and wrote constantly. His writing 
was like his platform speeches—brilliant, forceful and abound- 
ing in beautiful metaphor. He was also a past-master in 
withering sarcasm. No one who heard him speak ever for- 
got the magnetic Henry Clay Dean. Mr. Dean published a 
strong work entitled ‘““The Crimes of the Civil War.” This 
attracted a great deal of interest at the time of its issuance. 
When Mr. Dean died he left ready for the press the manu- 
script for a book, of which the following was the title page: 

“The Voice of the People in the Federal Government,” 
being an inquiry into the abolition of the abuse of executive 
patronage and the election of all the chief officers of the 
federal government by the direct vote of the people whom 
they serve—By Henry Clay Dean. Liberty will be ruined 
by providing any kind of substitute for popular election.— 
Necker. In one volume. 

This exhaustive work was intended for the political 
guidance of the public over twenty years ago, but Mr. Dean 
happened to have his hands full of legal business and lecture 
engagements at the time he finished the manuscript, and he 
neglected to publish it. Those who have read the writing 
say that now a vast majority of the American public, irrespec- 
tive of party, endorse Mr. Dean’s position in this last im- 
portant literary work of his life, but at the time of its writing 
many prominent Democratic friends advised him not to 
publish it, as it was twenty years too soon to dare enunciate 
such views. At the same time they admitted the teaching 
was sound, and that it would eventually be a controlling 
issue in this country. It was characteristic of Mr. Dean to 
think ahead of his time. Some of the things for which he 
was criticised for advocating on the platform, are today 
regarded as results of practical statesmanship. 
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A great many of Mr. Dean’s speeches on murder trials 
or on political questions were reported and printed in pamphlet 
form. These were given to anybody for the asking. The 
money feature of his work never interested him. He might 
have coined his splendid talent into dollars and died wealthy, 
but he seemed to be impressed with a higher idea; that he was 
called upon to elevate the people, and to enable them to use 
their suffrage more intelligently. His big library in his 
country home was his pride. 

Mr. Dean was not tall, but was stout, upstanding, and 
soldierly-looking. Shortly before his death he was sitting 
on his porch with his friend and physician, Dr. A. J. Eidson. 
Mr. Dean had been quietly interrogating the doctor about his 
symptoms, and at last had forced from him the reluctant 
admission that the hour of his death was so close that it could 
almost be fixed. Then the orator of ‘‘Rebel Cove” said 
calmly: 

“Do you see that large elm down there in the grove, 
doctor?” indicating with his hand. “I’ve watched it grow 
from a tiny sprout. It has stood the assault of hailstorms, 
hurricanes and of lightning, and now it reaches up above all the 
rest, strong, sturdy, unafraid, like my life has been. That 
tree, doctor, is to be my headstone. You will see to it?” 

Mr. Dean died at his home February 6, 1887. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT IN 
MISSOURI* 


BY WILLIAM T. MILLER 


“Wealth, and especially incorporate wealth, has many 
rights; but it should always be remembered that among them 
is not the right to vote. Corporations have and ought to 
have many privileges; but among them is not the privilege 
to sit in political conventions or occupy seats in legislative 
chambers.”’! 

When Governor Cummins spoke those words he voiced 
the growing sentiments of the American people during the 
opening decade of the 20th century. The close of the old 
century witnessed a period of prosperity and contentment. 
The new century had not advanced far before restlessness 
and dissatisfaction began to appear above the horizon. 
“In the soul of the people is a conviction of their past un- 
righteousness’ wrote William Allen White.2 The westerner, 
who once prided himself on his political prowess, began to 
discover that somehow his share in the government had slipped 
through his fingers. He gradually became convinced that he 
was on the outside looking in at his own government. He 
saw “handpicked” candidates standing for election; big busi- 
ness intrenched in the legislatures and Congress; ‘‘boodling”’ 
in state and municipal government; special-privilege favoritism 
in the President’s cabinet; corporation lawyers on the bench 
handing down “corporation decisions; men and women 
working long hours in dingy factories. 

But the “old order changeth.”” The voices of reformers 
began crying “Lo!”’ here and “Lo!” there. “Shall the people 
rule?” is the overshadowing issue which manifests itself in all 


*This article is an abstract made by Mr. Miller of his master’s thesis in 
history in the University of Missouri. To facilitate reading, the number of 
footnotes has been reduced, but it is hoped that the scientific character of the 
work has not been impaired thereby. 

iQuotation from the first inaugural address of Gov. Cummins of Iowa, 
in 1902. De Witt, The Progressive Movement, p. 61. 

2The Old Order Changeth, p. 30. 
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the questions now under discussion,” said the Democratic 
platform of 1908.5 ‘What profiteth it the people,” asked 
Beveridge of Indiana, “if they do only the electing while the 
invisible government does the nominating?’’* America was 
awake and stirring with social and political unrest. Demo- 
cratic form of government was not producing democratic 
results. “In no period after the Civil War was the American 
system of government more clearly on trial,’’ said Professor 
Ogg. By the end of the decade the movement to “‘restore”’ 
the government to the people appeared as ‘‘one of the big 
self-evident things in our national life.” 

The background of the Progressive movement was in 
the Populist movement and the earlier Granger movement; 
its foundations were laid: locally. Governor La Follette 
defeated the bosses and eliminated “hand-picking’’ con- 
ventions from Wisconsin. Joseph W. Folk chased the ‘‘bood- 
lers’’ out of St. Louis and revealed fraud at Jefferson City. 
Herbert S. Hadley waged successful war on unlawful combina- 
tions. The Great Commoner from Nebraska added the 
weight of his personality and leadership. The movement 
was well under way when Theodore Roosevelt climbed on the 
band-wagon and took the reins. To him fell the task of taking 
reforms and opinions that belonged to sects and localities, 
and giving to them a national setting. 


PROGRESSIVE FOUNDATIONS IN MISSOURI 


The plan of action in Missouri, as in other states, was 
to place corporate wealth under the supervision and control 
of a government directly responsible to the electorate; a 
movement to bring big business under the law the same as 
individuals. ‘‘Not the political ring,’’ wrote Lincoln Steffens, 
“but big business—that is the crux of the situation. Our 
political corruption isasystem . . . . . by which our 
political leaders are hired, by bribery, by the license to loot, 
and by quiet moral support, to conduct the government of 


Official Manual of the State of Missouri, 1909-1910, p. 361. Hereafter 
referred to as Official Manual. 

‘Payne, Birth of the New Party, p. 287. 

‘Ogg, National Progress, p. 147. 
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city and State and Nation, not for the common good, but for 
the special interests of private business . .’* 

‘“‘Jo” Folk took the lead in exposing the alliance between 
big business and corrupt political rings. Lack of “honor 
among thieves” led to a rumor in St. Louis that there was 
“‘boodle’”’ in the city council. With the rumor as a clue, 
Circuit Attorney Folk got on the inside of a big case of bribery. 
He convicted the political bosses and nearly all of the “‘boodle 
combine,” including business men of high standing. The 
trail he discovered led him into the state. With the aid of 
Attorney-General Crow he succeeded in getting a confession 
from the lieutenant-governor. The state was put toshame 
by the discovery that a baking-powder company had paid 
$8,500 to eight senators in 1901 to have them kill a bill opposed 
by the company; a bill to repeal the anti-alum law which gave 
this company a monopoly on the baking-powder industry in 
the State. The company had $15,000 in 1903 to bribe senators 
again to defeat the repeal. The St. Louis Republic saw in the 
‘“‘boodling”’ a “‘class of crime and a brand of criminals’’ which 
was worse than the municipal boodlers of St. Louis. The 
Kansas City Star thought “enough had been revealed to show 
a state of venality that should put the State of Missouri to 
shame.” ‘“The eyes of the world are on Missouri to see what 
is going to be done here,’’ said Folk after the people had put 
him in the governor’s chair. ‘‘All true Missourians are proud 
that the State is the leader in the fight for good government 
now being made all over the land.”’ In ousting the “‘boodlers”’ 
the state set an example in good government; at the same time 
it went on trial. Those who believed in the righteousness of 
the people looked to see their theory vindicated; those who 
held that the “Missouri idea’’ was only a passing virtuous 
spasm awaited the results to sustain their position.’ 

As early as 1889 Governor David R. Francis called atten- 
tion to the danger in the centralizing tendency of business, and 
the growth of monopolies and trusts. “Unchecked,” he said, 


*Steffens, The Struggle for Self-Government, pp. 4-9. 

Steffens, Enemies of the Republic, NicClure’s Magazine, v. 22, pp. 587-599. 
Article by W. R. Draper in Independent, v. 54, pp. 2402-2406. Literary Digest, 
v. 26, p. 603. Appendiz to the House and Senate Journals, 1905. 
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“by the feeling of individual responsibility, moved solely by 
a love of gain, unfettered by the duties of citizenship, they 
are able to perpetuate themselves by the adoption of methods 
and use of agents which scruple at no means to accomplish 
their ends.’’® 

In response to the Governor’s leadership, the General 
Assembly enacted an anti-trust law. In order to evolve a 
system able to resist attack it was found necessary to amend 
the original act. In 1899 Governor Stephens was able to say 
“today our state stands before the nation with a statute 
against trusts which has withstood the attack of some of the 
most gigantic corporations of the world, and which has been 
declared constitutional by the Supreme Court of Missouri.’’® 
Under its provisions Herbert S. Hadley, elected attorney- 
general in 1904, prosecuted with considerable success certain 
trusts, especially the Standard Oil Company. His fight against 
illegal restraint of trade attracted the attention of the people, 
who rewarded him with the governorship in 1908. He received 
a plurality of nearly 16,000 votes, while Mr. Taft, who headed 
the ticket, led his opponent by only about 450 votes. 

The principle of direct legislation was indorsed by the 
Socialist Labor Party of Missouri in 1894. Four years later 
the People’s party of Missouri took similar action. In 1900 
the Progressive People’s party of Missouri favored the initia- 
tive and referendum, and denounced the Republican and 
Democratic parties for retaining the ‘‘corrupt delegate system 
of party control, whereby wealth, without let or hindrance, 
controls the old parties and our State and National govern- 
ment by cliques and rings, and successfully robs the people by 
bribing their agents."” In the same year the Prohibition party 
of Missouri and the Missouri Single Tax League indorsed the 
initiative and referendum.’® In 1903 the Democrats, redeem- 
ing their platform pledge, engineered through the General 
Assembly a resolution submitting the proposition to the people. 
The Republicans charged them with submitting a plan so 


sAppendiz to the House and Senate Journals, 1889. 
*Stephens, Messages and Papers. 


wOficial Manual, 1895-96, p. 269; 1899-1900, p. 314; 1901-02, pp. 313, 322, 
334. 
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cumbrous as to make its application impossible. In the 
following general election the proposed amendment was de- 
feated 169,281 to 115,741. Interest in the matter did not 
die. In 1907, on the recommendation of Governor Folk, 
the General Assembly submitted another proposition to the 
people, which was adopted in November, 1908, by a vote of 
177,615 to 147,290.41 

The state-wide primary law, finally enacted in 1907, 
was the result of a long period of agitation. Beginning with 
1891 numerous primary bills were introduced in the General 
Assembly. For several years little progress was made. In 
1903 attainment was still limited to primary laws for the 
election of delegates to nominating conventions in St. Louis, 
Kansas City anc Jackson county.” In 1905 Governor Folk’s 
recommendations to the General Assembly included a state 
primary system. In 1907 the state primary law was passed. 

Governor Folk’s inaugural address breathed the spirit 
of progressivism, and in his first biennial message (January, 
1907), he expanded his recommendations for progressive 
legislation. In fact, his recommendations were too numerous 
for practical purposes. He recommended an anti-lobby law; 
the prohibition of railroad passes, except to employees; the 
amendment of the anti-trust law, to provide prison punish- 
ment; an eight-hour day; industrial protection; a child labor 
law; recall for local officials; the enactment of a statute to 
compel witnesses to testify in bribery cases; the adoption 
of the initiative and referendum; the nomination of caucus 
nominees for United States senator by direct vote; and the 
enactment of a state primary law for the nomination of all 
elective officers. ‘The nearer the government can be brought 
to the people,” he said, “the better and purer that government 
will be. We have a government by political parties and if it 
can be arranged so that the people will govern the parties, 
then we will have a government of, for and by the people in 
fact as well as in name.’ A number of the Governor's 


uJ bid., 1905-06, pp. 229, 542; 1909-10, p. 810. Journal of the House, 1903, 
pp. 682; 1907, pp. 1327-1328. 

“Laws of Missouri, 1891, p. 136; 1893, p. 166; 1901, pp. 165-170. 

wAppendiz to the House and Senate Journals, 1907. 
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recommendations were enacted into law; an anti-lobby law, a 
state primary law, the nomination of the caucus nominees for 
United States senators, and a child labor law. The initiative 
and referendum amendment mentioned above was submitted 
to the people.“ During Governor Hadley’s administration 
(1909-1913), a difference of political complexion between the 
House and Senate put an obstacle in the way of the further 
development of forward-looking legislation. 


DISINTEGRATION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


The retirement of President Roosevelt from office in 
1909 brought a feeling of relief from the interests seeking 
special treatment from the government. They had not met a 
straight-out defeat at the hands of the colonel, but they had 
been outmaneuvered. They were being jostled by a man who 
was getting things done in accord with the progressive thought 
of the country, and their representatives were playing second 
fiddle. Pressure was brought to bear on the “‘stand-patters,”’ 
and throughout, the President kept the eye and ear of the 
public to back him up. President Taft lacked the versatility 
of his predecessor. He was not a reactionary, but he moved 
deliberately. He did not keep up with public opinion and 
seemed to be going backward. He had not been in office long 
before the progressives were convinced that he had fallen under 
the influence of the special interests. In his devotion to law 
and order he was unable to appreciate the depth and signifi- 
cance of the progressive movement. His approval of the 
highly protective Payne-Aldrich bill after he had promised a 
downward revision of the tariff was taken as the final signal 
of submission to the high-handed policy of reaction. The 
straw that broke the camel’s back was added when in a 
speech at Winona, Minnesota, the President declared that the 
bill was the “best tariff bill the Republican party ever 
passed.””® 

Relative to the conservation of natural resources the 
efforts of the Administration were feeble, and the Ballinger- 


“Laws of Missouri, 1907, pp. 351-353, 263-270, 262-263. 
uKansas City Times, September 18, 1909. 
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Pinchot controversy roused suspicion as to its efficiency and 
good intentions. Gifford Pinchot, a pioneer conservationist 
and head of the forestry department, charged the secretary 
of interior, Richard A. Ballinger, with an attempt to defraud 
the government of certain coal lands in Alaska, whereupon 
President Taft removed Pinchot from office for insubordina- 
tion.* Mr. Taft’s honesty of purpose can hardly be ques- 
tioned, but again it looked to the people as though their 
chief executive was unduly influenced by the special inter- 
ests.” 

Further dissatisfaction was created by the legislation 
for commercial reciprocity with Canada. Many thought the 
bill favored eastern manufacturers at the expense of the 
western farmer. ‘“‘A jug-handle proposition with the farmer 
paying the freight,’ Roosevelt called it.* Instructed by 
uplift magazines and newspapers the people were alert to 
anything that suggested favoritism to special privilege. 

Opposition to Administration measures tended to unite 
the progressive Republicans in Congress. When the Speaker 
of the House was attacked they joined the Democrats in 
breaking his autocratic power. Dorsey W. Shackleford and 
Champ Clark took active part in trimming the talons of the 
Speakership. With timely wit and bitter sarcasm Shackleford 
pictured the power of the Speaker to strangle legislation. 
“Oh, Mr. Chairman,” he cried, ‘“‘what a morgue is that Speak- 
er’s table! I call upon the American people to come up to 
that morgue and view their dead.” Thousands of copies of 
his speech were sent over the country, and newspapers and 
magazines took up the question of parliamentary reform. In 
the next Congress (1910-1911) the control over legislative 
procedure was transferred from the Speaker to a committee 
chosen by the House. 


wStahl, The Ballinger-Pinchot Controversy, Smith College Studies in History, 
v. XI, No. 2, January, 1926. 

17Kansas City Star, January 10, 1910. 

18LaFollette’s Autobiography, p. 436. 

1sCongressional Record, 60th Cong., 1st Sess., Vol. 42, Pt. 2, p. 1087. 
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THE DEMAND FOR ROOSEVELT 


In a speech at Osawatomie, Kansas, August 31, 1910, 
Roosevelt defined the principles of the progressive movement 
in terms of his ‘‘New Nationalism.’”’ He saw the conflict 
between the men who possess more than they have earned 
and the men who have earned more than they possess re- 
occurring ‘‘as the struggle of free men to gain and hold the 
right of self-government as against the special interests.” 
He advocated strict,control of the trusts, tariff revision, gradu- 
uated income tax, conservation, workmen’s compensation 
acts, national regulation of child labor and work for women, 
better sanitary conditions, direct primaries, and the recall of 
elective officers. Roosevelt was in politics again.2° Although 
Senator LaFollette seemed to be the logical progressive 
candidate to run against Taft for the nomination, some of the 
progressive element, looking for a more available candidate, 
turned to Roosevelt after it was seen that he would not sup- 
port Taft. 

Roosevelt had accepted and advocated many progressive 
principles. He was also an opportunist, and being primarily 
interested in the solution of immediate problems he strove to 
make a working compromise between the ideal and the 
practical.2! While he was far from acceptable to the conserva- 
tives of the Republican party, he was not regarded as an 
ultra-radical. His candidacy would serve as a connecting 
link to hold the “‘old guard” and the “insurgents” together. 
This consideration played an important part in both state 
and national politics. In several states, including Missouri, 
the progressive element of the Republican party was in control. 
In Missouri the progressive wing, headed by Governor Hadley, 
realized the necessity of a united party to carry the state. 
The nomination of either Taft or LaFollette, it was feared, 
would drive voters out of the party and away from the Re- 
publican state ticket. Roosevelt, on the other hand, was 
progressive enough to hold the progressive element and safe 
enough to keep the conservatives in line. ‘“The Republicans 


20Roosevelt, The New Nationalism, pp. 10-30. 
"Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt and His Times, v. II, pp. 356-357. 
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of Missouri,” said Governor Hadley, ‘“‘desire the nomination 
of Col. Roosevelt, because he represents as no other man 
represents the principles and policies of government in which 
they believe, and also because they feel that under his leader- 
ship a continuation of Republican administration in Missouri 
is positively assured.’ Added to these practical considera- 
tions was a distinct personal regard for Roosevelt. The 
people, generally speaking, had thoroughly enjoyed his adminis- 
tration. He had a keen sense of the dramatic, and was ex- 
tremely successful in keeping himself before the public. In 
spite of his newspaper opponents he forced his way to the 
front pages of their newspapers. The West, still influenced 
by its heritage—Jacksonian Democracy—admired his aggres- 
sive and outspoken ways. 

Early in 1912 sentiment in Missouri for the ex-President 
began to take concrete form. More than a month before he 
made a formal announcement of his candidacy the Republican 
city central committee of St. Louis, headed by Chairman 
W. E. S. Jarrett, indorsed him as the Republican candidate 
for president. The indorsement was not unanimous, however, 
and it soon became evident that the first step in Missouri in 
his support was taken in hostile territory. Mayor Frederick 
Kreismann of St. Louis was extremely displeased with the 
action of the committee, and began immediately to work for 
its reorganization and the rescinding of the indorsement. 
Being successful in ousting Jarrett from the chairmanship, the 
Mayor succeeded in having the indorsement rescinded.” 

After the St. Louis committee indorsed Roosevelt, 
Jarrett telegraphed to Governor Hadley: ‘‘Committee tonight 
indorsed Roosevelt for President. Now we want you for 
Vice-President.” Hadley insisted that he would not permit 
his name to be used for the vice-presidency. For several 
years Governor Hadley had been building up a sound record 
as a progressive Republican. As to whether he would support 
Taft or Roosevelt, there was little doubt, but any uncertainty 
was set at rest when on January 23 he declared for Roosevelt 
in no uncertain terms. ‘From information that has recently 


228t. Louis Globe-Democrat, January 28, 1912. 
%8t. Louis Globe-Democrat, January 19 and February 1, 1912. 
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come to me from all parts of the state,” he said, ‘“‘I am con- 
vinced that a large majority of the Republicans are in favor 
of the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt as our candidate for 
President, and a large majority of the people are in favor of 
his election.”” Anticipating attempts at political manipula- 
tion, he insisted that the methods provided for the selection 
of delegates to the various conventions in the state should 
give “full and fair opportunity for the expression of the wishes 
of the members of the Republican party.’ 

When the Republican state central committee met at 
Kansas City on January 26 no attempt was made to indorse 
any candidate for president. This, as well as the fixing of a 
late date for the state convention, was in accord with the 
wishes of Governor Hadley. Since Roosevelt’s strength 
would depend on the masses of the party, it was well under- 
stood that some time would be necessary to organize this 
support. It was decided to hold the state convention at St. 
Louis beginning April 25.% 

The Republican Editorial Association also met at Kansas 
City on January 26. While the question of Roosevelt's 
candidacy overshadowed everything else in the hotel lobbies, 
the editors carefully avoided all allusion to it in their meetings. 
But at the banquet given to the editors, rivalry between the 
Taftites and the Rooseveltians became quite apparent. The 
mention of Roosevelt as ‘our fellow-editor who first put 
Missouri in the Republican column’”’ evoked an enthusiastic 
demonstration, with calls of ‘““Teddy! Teddy! What’s the 
matter with Teddy?” When Taft was referred to as a great 
president, cheers from the Taft men quite equaled the demon- 
stration in Roosevelt’s favor.” 

Meantime, Republican governors of several states, and 
other people, were writing Roosevelt and seeing him, urging 
him to become a candidate. These various communications— 
letters, interviews, newspaper articles—gradually convinced 
him that there was a ‘‘real public demand.’”’ On February 10 
seven governors, including Governor Hadley, addressed a 


“Ibid., January 24, 1912. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, January 21 and 27, 1912. 
*Jbid., January 27, 1912. 
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joint letter to Roosevelt asking him to become a candidate. 
While the governors’ letter expressed in a public way what 
each of them had said to Roosevelt privately, the letter itself 
was not written without Roosevelt’s previous knowledge and 
suggestions.” In reply to the letter Roosevelt said he would 
accept the nomination if tendered to him, and further ex- 
pressed the hope that the people would be given a chance 


through direct primaries to express their presidential prefer- 
ences.”8 


THE PRE-CONVENTION CAMPAIGN 


With his hat at last in the ring, Roosevelt threw himself 
into the campaign with vigor. President Taft, with the sup- 
port of the party machine, was his chief opponent. Soon the 
country was witnessing bitter warefare between the two former 
friends. Partially due to the vulgarity and bad taste in the 
struggle, the claim that Roosevelt was a moral crusader was 
not entirely convincing. But the rank and file in the move- 
ment for the nomination and election of the Colonel believed 
they were, indeed, embarked upon a crusade against corrupt 
practices in government, and to the nomination of their 
leader, they looked as the first step toward restoring real 
representative government. The followers of the ex-President, 
made up chiefly from the great middle class from the farm 
and factory, were interested primarily in electing statesmen 
who, by means of constructive legislation, would restrict the 
encroachment of the powerful few upon the rights of the many. 
Roosevelt was a man who they believed could and would do 
the things they wanted done. ‘“‘I believe in the right of the 
people to rule,’”’ he said. ‘I believe that the majority of the 
plain people of the United States will, day in and day out, 
make fewer mistakes in governing themselves than any smaller 
class or body of men, no matter what their training, will make 
in trying to govern them. - - - - - - We are today suffering 
from the tyranny of minorities.’’®® 





27Howland, Theodore Roosevelt and His Times, pp. 209-212. 

288t. Louis Globe-Democrat, February 26, 1912. 

Address at Carnegie Hall, N. Y., March 20, 1912. See Washburn, 
‘“*Theodore Roosevelt.” 
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Although twelve states held presidential preference 
primaries, Missouri was among the states that held the usual 
party conventions to elect convention delegates. Her quota 
to the national convention was thirty-six, four delegates-at- 
large, elected by a state convention, and thirty-two district 
delegates elected by district conventions. Delegates to the 
state convention and district conventions were elected by 
county conventions or county mass meetings. The county 
conventions were composed of delegates elected by township 
mass meetings, except that a few townships and counties held 
primaries. 

Realizing the expediency of organized effort, Roosevelt 
clubs and Taft clubs were formed. The nucleus of a state-wide 
Roosevelt Republican association was formed by several 
Roosevelt supporters attending the meetings of the Republican 
state committee and the Republican Editorial Association at 
Kansas City. A few days later Roosevelt supporters, repre- 
senting all the congressional districts except the three St. 
Louis districts, met at Jefferson City and formally organized 
the Roosevelt Republican Club of Missouri. Jesse A. Tolerton, 
state game and fish commissioner, was elected president and 
Sid C. Roach, secretary.*° 

Early in the campaign Roosevelt supporters took a 
definite stand in favor of county primaries. On March 7 
Roach and Tolerton, representing the Roosevelt Republican 
Club, addressed a letter to Otto F. Stifel, of St. Louis, and 
other managers of the Taft campaign in Missouri requesting 
them to join with the Roosevelt men in urging the county 
committees to make provision for selecting delegates to the 
state and district conventions by primary elections. A week 
earlier a brawl in the third district convention resulted in the 
election of contesting delegations. The letter was not without 
daggers. It accused the Taft supporters of side-stepping issues, 
and in conclusion said: ‘We are reliably advised that Mr. 
Morse (E. L. Morse of Excelsior Springs) has frequently 
stated that he would rather see the Republican party de- 
feated, not only in Missouri, but in the nation, with Taft 


%°St. Louis Globe-Democrat, February 7,°1912. 
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than to carry Missouri and the nation with Roosevelt. If 
this is the attitude of the Taft leaders in the state, we will of 
course expect an unfavorable reply to this communication. 
If, however, you are honestly endeavoring, as are we, that the 
delegates from Missouri to the national convention should 
honestly represent the wishes of a majority of the Republican 
voters, then you will join with us in this request.” Stifel’s 
reply charged that the request for primaries was not made in 
good faith, and declared that it was the function of the 
national, congressional and state committees to provide for 
the time, place and manner of electing delegates. It would 
be presumptuous to undertake to dictate or to interfere with 
the regularly and legally constituted representatives of the 
Republican party in the discharge of their duties." A few 
days later Governor Hadley requested Charles D. Morris, 
chairman of the state committee, to call the committee to- 
gether to authorize a presidential preference primary. Morris 
declined the request, giving as his reason that the state com- 
mittee had already provided that the county committees 
should decide on the methods best suited to their respective 
counties.* 

The convention in the Third district was the first district 
convention in the state. During the two weeks preceding 
the convention, called to meet at Excelsior Springs on February 
29, the counties in the district held conventions to select 
delegates. Chaos and disorder marked several of these con- 
ventions. Daviess, Mercer and Harrison elected contesting 
delegations. Caldwell, DeKalb and Gentry instructed for 
Roosevelt, and Clay, Ray and Clinton for Taft. The Worth 
county delegation was not instructed, a resolution to instruct 
for Roosevelt having been defeated 80 to 42.% 

The call for the Daviess county mass convention was 
issued by Chairman H. H. Pike for February 24. The time of 
meeting was later changed to February 17, and on that day 
Republicans of the county met at Gallatin and elected Roose- 
velt delegates to the district convention. Within a few days it 


"St. Louis Globe-Democrat, March 8 and 9, 1912. 
*2Ibid., March 13, 1912. 
"St. Joseph Gazette, February 20, 1912. 
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developed that the Taft men were going to contest the Roose- 
velt delegation on the ground that it had been elected a week 
too early. Accordingly, on February 24, Chairman Pike, 
who was absent from the county at the time of the first meet- 
ing, met with 13 other Taft supporters and in a four-minute 
convention elected delegates instructed for Taft.™ 

In Mercer county the chairman of the county committee, 
W. T. Putnam, had been petitioned by Roosevelt supporters 
for a primary election, but the petition was not granted. 
Consequently, Roosevelt supporters in large numbers, mostly 
farmers, assembled in Princeton on convention day to express 
their presidential preference. The meeting was held in the 
public square with the presiding officers mounted on the band- 
stand. The Roosevelt forces were in a large majority. They 
elected delegates instructed for Roosevelt, and adopted resolu- 
tions praising Governor Hadley’s administration. Notwith- 
standing, Chairman Putnam with Ben F. Kesterson and a few 
followers held a rump convention after the regular meeting 
adjourned and elected Judge H. G. Orton, a Taft man, and 
gave him power to select the other seven delegates as he 
wished .* 

In Harrison county the Taft delegates were elected amid 
an uproar. After the Taft forces left the room the Roosevelt 
men organized a convention and elected delegates instructed 
for Roosevelt.* 

The fight in the district convention came over seating the 
contested delegations. If any one of the contests should be 
decided in favor of the Roosevelt men, they would be given a 
majority in- the convention. The congressional committee, 
which would decide the matter, was controlled by Taft men. 
Under the direction of E. L. (‘Liv’) Morse, chief of the Taft 
forces, the committee prepared to hold a hearing on the con- 
tests. The Roosevelt men, convinced that everything was 
already cooked up, refused to present their case before the 
committee. The contesting Taft delegations were placed on 


“Gallatin North Missourian, February 22, 1912. Gallatin Democrat, 
February 29, 1912. 

*The Princeton Post, February 15, 1912. 

*Bethany Democrat, February 22, 1912. 
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the temporary roll, which, of course, meant the control of the 
convention by Taft men, since the temporary roll would make 
up the permanent roll. It being rumored during the night 
that the Roosevelt forces planned to organize the convention 
early in the morning, elect delegates and be away by the time 
set for the regular convention, Morse had the doors of the 
convention hall nailed shut and special police sworn in to 
guard the entrance. It was reported that the guards were 
armed with baseball bats and pistols to intimidate the 
Roosevelt delegates. While there is conflicting evidence as to 
this matter, the convention was commonly referred to locally 
as the ball-bat convention. When the convention met the 
Roosevelt delegates refused to take part. Instead, they held 
their own convention in the back of the hall and elected dele- 
gates to the national convention. The regular convention in 
the front of the hall elected a Taft delegation to go to Chi- 
cago.” 

In the Fifth district (Jackson county including Kansas 
City), a preferential primary was held on March 7. The 
Taft leaders, maintaining that the primary was illegal, advised 
Taft supporters not to participate. Roosevelt received 
5,565 votes to 327 for Taft. While this is misleading, Jackson 
county was nevertheless a progressive stronghold. A few 
days later two conventions were held. One ratified the result 
of the presidential preference primary and elected two dele- 
gates to the national convention instructed for Roosevelt. 
The other instructed its delegation for Taft.** 

The convention in the Fourteenth district met at Poplar 
Bluff on March 19. Several contesting county delegations 
had been elected. These were taken up by the congressional 
committee and decided in favor of the Roosevelt delegations 
after the chairman of the committee, a Taft man, had been 
replaced by a Roosevelt man. But the Taft forces refused to 
abide by the findings of the committee. They maintained 
that its work was illegal. They based their contention on the 
ground that two committeemen had not been notified of the 
meeting, and that four committeemen were ineligible to 


*7St. Louis Globe-Democrat, March 1 and 3, 1912. 
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membership because they had moved from the townships 
from which elected. Two conventions were the result, with 
B. L. Guffy, the deposed chairman, and Fred E. Kies, the 
newly elected chairman, presiding over the Taft and Roosevelt 
forces, respectively. Amidst a babble of voices and loud 
cheering temporary rolls were read and motions made and 
carried. It took the Taft forces about fifteen minutes to hold 
their convention. After they withdrew the Roosevelt men 
organized permanently and elected delegates instructed for 
Roosevelt.*® 

On April 3 the Eighth district convention met in Jefferson 
City. A maiority of the delegates had been instructed for 
Roosevelt by the county conventions. No contests had de- 
veloped. But the district convention did not proceed with the 
same harmony. The Taft and Roosevelt leaders in Cole 
county had agreed to elect a Roosevelt delegate and a Taft 
delegate to the national convention. William C. Irwin of 
Jefferson City, a Taft leader, was slated as one of the dele- 
gates. But when the delegates came together, it developed 
that the agreement would probably be disregarded. In an 
address to the convention Governor Hadley urged the dele- 
gates to faithfully respect whatever obligations had been 
assumed. A majority of the delegates, however, declared 
they had assumed no obligations, and after some skirmishing 
succeeded in electing two Roosevelt delegates. Irwin was 
defeated by a vote of 41 to 37, the Roosevelt delegates from 
Osage and Boone and three from Camden voting with the 
Taft delegates. Irwin denounced the action of the convention 
as a “shot fired under a flag of truce.’’ On the other hand 
R. S. Harvey of Eldon, chairman of the convention, insisted 
that no pledge to elect a Taft delegate existed outside the 
Cole county delegation.*® 

When the convention in the First district met at Macon 
on April 9 credentials were presented by contesting delegations 
from Lewis, Marion, and Shelby, while in three other counties 
the Taft forces questioned the Roosevelt delegations. A post 


*%St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 19, 1912. St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
March 20, 1912. 
‘oJbid., April 3, 4 and 5, 1912. 
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card primary in Putnam county which gave Roosevelt 1,122 
votes against 371 for Taft, they maintained was irregular. 
The Roosevelt delegation from Macon county, they claimed, 
had been elected by irregular tactics. In Adair county the 
date for the county convention had been changed from April 1 
to March 30. When a contested seat on the congressional 
committee was decided in favor of a Roosevelt man, making 
it probable that the contesting Roosevelt delegations would be 
placed on the temporary roll, the Taft forces held a meeting of 
their own and instructed delegates for Taft. The Roosevelt 
delegates then met in regular convention and elected delegates 
to the national convention instructed for Roosevelt." 

On April 10, the Ninth district in an entirely harmonious 
convention at Mexico elected two Taft delegates to represent 
the district.” 

A primary election was held in St. Louis on April 10. 
The Roosevelt supporters ran delegates in only seven wards 
and carried only one of the seven. The total vote was 9,080 
for Taft and 2,193 for Roosevelt. The next day conventions 
in both the Eleventh and Twelfth districts elected Taft 
delegations. The Eleventh district convention, controlled by 
Nat Goldstein, lasted fifteen minutes, the delegates being 
elected by acclamation.® 

The Tenth district, consisting of the county of St. Louis 
and part of the city of St. Louis, held its convention at Clayton 
on April 13, and elected Taft delegates. A few days earlier 
the St. Louis county convention had indirectly pledged the 
county delegation to the State convention to Roosevelt. 
Frederick Essen of Clayton, who was accredited with control- 
ling the St. Louis county delegation, was later placed on the 
Roosevelt slate for delegate-at-large.“ 

On the same day that the Eleventh and Twelfth districts 
elected Taft delegates, the Second and Fourth districts in- 
structed delegates for Roosevelt. In the Fourth district 
preferential primaries were held in Nodaway and Buchanan. 


“Macon Times Democrat, April 11, 1912. 

«*8t. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 11, 1912. 

“St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 11 and 12, 1912. 
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In Nodaway the vote was 875 to 243 in Roosevelt’s favor. 
In Buchanan county St. Joseph gave 2,108 votes to Roosevelt 
and 869 to Taft. The vote in the rest of the county was 
small and about evenly divided. In the Second district 
convention, held at Moberly, the delegation from Randolph 
county was contested. The rest of the counties had pledged 
their delegates to Roosevelt. In the Randolph county con- 
vention the seating of the Taft delegates from Sugar Creek 
township had started an uproar which resulted in two con- 
ventions and the election of two delegations to the district 
convention. The congressional committee seated both dele- 
gations, allowing one-half vote to each delegate.“ 

In the convention in the Seventh district held in Sedalia 
on April 15, the Roosevelt forces, although having an in- 
structed majority, were outmaneuvered by the Taft men. 
Aided by three Lafayette delegates who bolted their instruc- 
tions, the Taft forces succeeded in instructing the district 
delegation for Taft. The Roosevelt delegates then held a 
rump convention and elected a contesting delegation. Lafa- 
yette county had been carried for Roosevelt in a county 
primary by a vote of about 3 to 1 and the county convention 
had instructed for Roosevelt by a vote of 884% to 28%. 
Jesse A. Tolerton, who attended the district convention, 
charged that the three Lafayette delegates were threatened 
with loss of postoffice appointments if they did not line up 
with the Taft forces.” 

The Fifteenth district in convention in Nevada on April 
16 instructed the delegation to Chicago to vote for Roose- 
velt.** 

The delegates elected by the Sixth convention at Clinton 
on April 22 were instructed ‘‘to support loyally ex-President 
Roosevelt for President and Governor Hadley for Vice- 
President, and thereby carry out in letter and in spirit the 


express will of the Republicans of the Sixth Congressional 
District.’ 


“Jbid., April 7 and 9, 1912, 
“Jbid., April 2, 1912. 
‘"Ibid., April 7 and 9, 1912. Springfield Daily Leader, April 15 and 16, 
1912. 
‘8Jbid., April 17, 1912. 
“Henry County Republican, April 25, 1912. 
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The convention in the Thirteenth district at Ste. Gene- 
vieve on May 2 elected Taft delegates. Resolutions were 
adopted declaring against a third term for President and 
denouncing the recall of judges and judicial decisions. Gover- 
nor Hadley was indirectly censored by a resolution heartily 
approving the clause in the Missouri Constitution which makes 
the governor ineligible for re-election.” 

On May 8, the Sixteenth district convention met at 
Lebanon and elected a delegation instructed for Roosevelt. 
A contest from Dent county was settled by seating both 
delegations with one-half vote for each delegate. 

Of the county delegations to district conventions 60 were 
instructed for Roosevelt, 27 instructed for Taft, 14 un- 
instructed, and 13 contested. Of the 32 district delegates to 
the national convention 12 were for Roosevelt, 10 for Taft, 
and 10 contested. While nominating conventions do not 
always reflect the sentiments of the mass of voters, it seems 
that in most cases the county and district conventions re- 
viewed above show with a fair degree of accuracy the political 
situation in the state. The effects of political manipulation, 
however, may be seen in certain counties. Clay sent a dele- 
gation to the district convention instructed for Taft, but 
even after Roosevelt left the Republican party, Clay county 
gave more votes to him in the general election than to Taft. 
Likewise Daviess and Mercer, whose Taft delegations were 
seated in the district conventions, gave more votes to Roose- 
velt than to Taft in the general election.” The accompanying 
map, based on the delegations to the district conventions, 
represents graphically the support of Roosevelt and Taft in 
the State, and indicates pretty well those sections following 
the progressive leadership of Governor Hadley. 


THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION 


When the Republican state committee met at St. Louis 
to prepare the temporary roll of the state convention, its 
strategic position was well appreciated. Of the 1,152 delegates 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat, May 3, 1912. 
‘Ibid., May 9, 1912. 
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to the state convention 457 were for Roosevelt, 423 (241 from 
St. Louis) for Taft, 74 on divided delegations, and 198 con- 
tested. Since the committee would decide the contests in 
making up the temporary roll, it had the power to swing the 
convention to either of the contending factions if it chose to 
ignore the merits of the cases. The 90 Roosevelt delegates 
from Jackson county were contested on the ground that the 
county primary was illegal, and the 28 from Buchanan on a 
technicality. The other 80 contested seats from 13 counties 
were contested for various reasons. While Governor Hadley 
believed certain Taft men in the state would go to any extreme 
to control the convention, he was unwilling to believe that 
such supporters of Taft as Charles Nagel, secretary of 
Commerce and Labor in Taft’s cabinet, Richard Bartholdt, 
congressman from the tenth district, and Mayor Kreismann 
would countenance a resort to strong-arm methods to gain 
control. 

An attempt was made to give the convention to the Taft 
forces. A resolution introduced by Theodore Wolfley named 
four Taft men and three Roosevelt men to compose a sub- 
committee to hear the contests and make up the temporary 
roll of the convention. The move elicited sharp debate. 
Governor Hadley denounced it as outrageous. Chairman 
Morris, although a supporter of President Taft, urged the 
defeat of the resolution. Amendments offered by Stifel and 
Hadley, providing that the sub-committee make its report 
to the committee of the whole for ratification, and that it 
consist of three Taft men and three Roosevelt men, carried 
17 to 15. Two Taft men voted with the Roosevelt men, 
since in a struggle to fill a vacancy in the committee the 
committee divided 16 to 15 in favor of the Taft man.* The 
sub-committee was named by Stifel and Hadley and consisted 
of Stifel, Joseph E. Black and Max C. Starkloff, Taft men; 
and Tolerton, J. O. O’Bannon and L. H. Breuer, Roosevelt 
men. 

At 5:30 p. m., with the convention called for the next 
day, the sub-committee began its work on the contests. Most 


8S8t. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 25, 1912. 
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of the contests resulted in heated arguments and at times 
blows were narrowly averted. At 2:45 a. m., the sub-com- 
mittee adjourned to meet again at eight o'clock in the 
morning. The time set for the convention came and the sub- 
committee was still quarreling over the contests. Little 
progress was made. After long arguments, hot words, and 
near fist-fights, tie votes, over and over, were the only results 
to be attained in the more important cases. During the two 
long sessions however, the sub-committee settled seven cases, 
seating the Roosevelt delegation from Caldwell, the Taft 
delegation from Clay, and both delegations from Dent, Lewis, 
Randolph, Christian, and New Madrid, with one-half vote 
for each delegate. The contests from Buchanan, Daviess, 
Harrison, Jackson, Marion, Mercer, Putnam and Scotland 
were reported back to the committee of the whole.* 

During the two days that the state committee was en- 
deavoring to settle the contests various offers of compromise 
were made to Governor Hadley and other Roosevelt leaders. 
The Republican city committee of St. Louis adopted a resolu- 
tion urging that Governor Hadley and Mayor Kreismann be 
named as delegates-at-large, and that the two other delegates, 
a Taft man and a Roosevelt man, be chosen in a manner 
agreed upon. A delegation of Taft leaders consisting of 
Kreismann, Stifel, Starkloff and Black, called upon Hadley 
and urged him to agree to the proposed compromise. He 
refused to comply with their request on the ground that the 
selection of delegates to the national convention was a question 
to be decided upon by the delegates alone, and that the con- 
tests should be decided according to their respective merits. 
Back of the proposition was an implied threat that unless the 
Roosevelt delegates, agreed to the compromise the state 
committee would unseat enough of them to gain control of the 
convention. Hadley refused to be moved by promise or 
threat.© 

After the report of the sub-committee on contests had 
been adopted by the state committee, Chairman Morris 
made a plea for party harmony and suggested a committee 


“Ibid., April 26, 1912. 
“Ibid., April 26, 1912. 
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of six to confer with Secretary Nagel and Governor Hadley 
and propose a plan for disposing of the eight remaining con- 
tests. No hotheads should be appointed, but men who could 
consider the questions coolly, Morris urged. Accordingly, 
Dr. E. B. Clements, Henry W. Mueschke and H. D. Evans, 
representing the Roosevelt men, and Clarence Barnes, Dr. 
F. W. Burke and Stifel, representing the Taft men, were 
appointed to meet with Nagel and Hadley. This sub-com- 
mittee succeeded in reaching an agreement. It was agreed 
to withdraw the Jackson and Buchanan county contests, 
to place the Roosevelt delegates from the other six counties 
upon the temporary roll, to have Governor Hadley move the 
election of Mayor Kreismann for temporary chairman, to 
have the Taft leaders urge the election of Hadley as permanent 
chairman, and to recommend the election of eight instead of 
four delegates-at-large. No definite slate was arranged, but 
it was understood that Kreismann and Morris, both Taft 
men, would be selected as two of the eight delegates-at-large. 
As to instructions for the delegation-at-large, no agreement 
was made, but it was supposed, if the convention desired to 
send Morris and Kreismann, no instructions would be given 
to vote for Roosevelt. Following the adoption of the report 
by the state committee at 7:30 p. m., the convention was 
called for eight o’clock.™ 

After a delay of more than ten hours, the convention 
was called to order in the First Regiment Armory by Chairman 
Morris of the state committee. Morris congratulated the 
delegates on the fact that after two days of strenuous work 
there were good prospects of a harmonious and enthusiastic 
convention. Governor Hadley, after being escorted to the 
platform amid an ovation, moved that the state committee’s 
recommendation of Kreismann for temporary chairman be 
unanimously adopted. Responding to his leadership, the 
convention complied with the request. In a brief address 
Mayor Kreismann counseled party unity and harmony. The 
committees on credentials, resolutions and permanent organi- 
zation were appointed, and then the convention went into re- 
cess to await the committee reports. 


“Jbid., April 26 and 29, 1912. 
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During the long recess while the committees were pre- 
paring their reports the delegates amused themselves by 
singing and other merrymaking. A negro delegate of nimble 
foot demonstrated his ability on the platform. As the hours 
wore on the crowd of spectators began to melt away, and by 
midnight few remained in the galleries. 

At 1:15 a. m. the committee on credentials made its 
report. Relative to the contested seats the report provided 
for the seating of the Roosevelt delegates from Buchanan, 
Caldwell, Christian, Daviess, Jackson, Lewis, Marion, Mercer, 
Putnam, Scotland and the Sixth ward in St. Louis, the seating 
of the Taft delegates from Clay and both the Roosevelt and 
Taft delegates from Dent, Harrison, New Madrid and Ran- 
dolph. It was adopted by a vote of 1,120% to 3144. The 
report of the committee on permanent organization, naming 
Governor Hadley permanent chairman and James A. Finck 
permanent secretary, was also adopted. 

Governor Hadley was formally introduced by Mayor 
Kreismann. In his address, Hadley reiterated his statement 
that every Republican had a right to express his desire for the 
presidential nominee. While he favored Roosevelt for the 
nomination, he had nothing to say against President Taft. 
During the course of his address he declared he would support 
the nominee of the Chicago convention, and expressed the 
hope that every Republican would do the same.*” 

The platform reported by the committee on resolutions 
and adopted by the convention was progressive. After the 
long fight with the conservative element in the party, the 
progressive element, following the leadership of Hadley, suc- 
ceeded in placing the Republican party in Missouri on record 
as favoring progressjve principles. 

The platform advocated the adoption of new methods 
and new processes of government whenever by so doing the 
party could render more useful public service. It indorsed 
the initiative and referendum, the short ballot and the nomina- 
tion of all public officials by direct primaries. While expressing 
the belief that the judges on the bench should respond to the 
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prevailing public morality as to the constitutionality of laws 
affecting the social, economic and industrial conditions of the 
people, it did not advocate the recall of either public officials 
or judicial decisions. In case the judges set up their own 
opinions as to what was necessary or advisable in legislation 
of that character, the people should have the right to overrule 
such decisions by amending the constitution by a prompt, 
simple and effective method. It devoted four paragraphs to 
the indorsement of Governor Hadley and his administration, 
praising him as the ‘consistent and persistent advocate of 
every progressive measure in state government and the leader 
of every contest against injustice, discrimination, unfairness, 
or special privileges in public or political affairs.’’ Finally, it 
reviewed Roosevelt’s record of public achievements and de- 
clared that the best interests of the Republican party and the 
welfare of the American people demanded his nomination and 
election to the presidency.*® 

While no agreement had been entered into nor any 
promises made as to the composition of the delegation-at- 
large, it was pretty generally understood that two Taft men 
should be placed on the delegation, and that the delegation 
should not be instructed. This understanding, it seems, 
accounts for the almost unanimous adoption of the report of 
the credentials committee which put the convention in the 
hands of the Roosevelt men. The slate, consisting of Hadley, 
Tolerton, Walter S. Dickey, Hugh McIndoe, John D. Mc- 
Neeley and Frederick Essen, Roosevelt men, and Kreismann 
and Morris, Taft men, was elected with little opposition. 
There was some discontent among the delegates, however, and 
during the night session, plans, by which Morris and Kreismann 
could be forced from the delegation, were discussed by some 
of the Roosevelt men. They resented any appearance of 
dictation by the party leaders as to who should be placed on 
the delegation-at-large. This undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
led to the introduction of a resolution of instructions that 
threw the convention into an uproar. At six o’clock in the morn- 
ing R. T. Andrews, of Dallas county, offered a resolution in- 








58Official Manual, pp. 413, 415. 
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structing the delegation to vote for Roosevelt. Tired dele- 
gates, who had been up all night, forgot their fatigue in the 
excitement that suddenly broke upon the convention. The 
rain and windstorm outside the Armory, which had been 
raging through the night, had spent itself, but within, the 
tumult rose to new heights. Politte Elvins, mounted on a 
chair, shouted a point of order but was overruled. Then 
his motion to table the resolution was defeated by an aye 
and nay vote. Charges of bad faith were hurled at Hadley. 
The Taft men declared it had been agreed to leave the delega- 
tion uninstructed. Hadley explained that the only agreement 
that was reached was to seat the Roosevelt delegates and elect 
Kreismann temporary chairman. He appealed to the mem- 
bers of the special sub-committee as to the correctness of his 
statement. Stifel admitted that no absolute agreement had 
been reached, but declared that it was so strongly implied 
that the delegation would not be instructed that no other 
term except a “gentlemen’s agreement’ could be used with 
reference to it. Andrews insisted that delegates on the floor 
knew nothing of any secret agreement. ‘We are fighting for 
the right of the people to rule,” he said, “and we do not 
feel bound by any gentlemen’s agreement. We were sent 
here instructed by our people to vote for Theodore Roosevelt 
and we intend to doit.”” On roll call the resolution was adopted 
663 to 32214. Kreismann and Morris, refusing to be bound, 
resigned. A. A. Speer and John W. Tippin were elected to 
succeed them.*° 

The Taft men were bitter in their denunciation of Hadley. 
They charged him with jugglery and a desire to dictate to 
the party. It seems, however, that the instructing resolution 
was a little concrete evidence of the progressive demand that 
party affairs be controlled by the rank and file of the party. 

Some of the defeated bosses poured their wrath upon 
Secretary Nagel, blaming him with the failure of the Taft 
forces to secure control of the convention. ‘‘We had the fight 
won,” said ‘‘Liv” Morse, ‘but Nagel came here and spoiled 


8*St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 26, 1912. 
‘St. Louis Republic, April 27, 1912. 
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everything by compromising. The state committee was ours, 
and was putting over our delegates in every vote.’"® 

After the regular convention adjourned, a group of about 
150 Taft men met in a rump convention at Taft headquarters 
in the Planter’s Hotel. Declaring that the regular convention 
had violated the principles of the Republican party in sur- 
rendering to Roosevelt and his doctrines, they elected four 
delegates-at-large to the Chicago convention and instructed 
them for Taft.” 


‘““GIVE US HADLEY FOR PRESIDENT”’ 


With the fight in the state brought to a close, but with 
the seats of fourteen delegates to the national convention 
contested, the leaders began making plans to take up the 
contests at Chicago. When the Republican National Com- 
mittee met at Chicago on June 6, it was confronted with a 
peculiar situation. Of the 1,078 seats in the national conven- 
tion, 254 were contested. Most of the contests were brought 
by the Roosevelt people. Of the uncontested delegates, Taft 
had 201, including a great majority of the delegates from the 
Solid South. Roosevelt had instructed for him 411, his sup- 
port including a majority of the delegates from the states 
which are normally Republican, and upon which the Republi- 
can nominee must rely for his electoral votes. There were 166 
uninstructed delegates, a majority of which, however, in- 
cluding New York’s 90, were known to be Taft men. La 
Follette had 36 and Cummins 10. Five hundred and forty 
votes were required to make a nomination. In the contested 
seats lay the hopes of the presidential aspirants and their 
lieutenants. 

The national committee was controlled by Taft men. 
As the committee would decide the contests in making up 
the temporary roll of the convention which in turn would 
make up the permanent roll, the Taft forces had an insuperable 
advantage. Nor did they hesitate to use their advantage. 
Out of the 254 contested seats, only 19 were won by Roosevelt 


%18t. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 30, 1912. 
*St. Louis Republic, April 27, 1912. 
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delegates. About half of the contests had been trumped up 
by Roosevelt men and were quietly dropped. 

Governor Hadley arrived at Chicago on June 11, and 
procuring the proxy of the committee member from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia he immediately took part in the hearings 
of the national committee. Soon after his arrival, leaders 
from Missouri began to offer suggestions and make proposals 
for a possible compromise of the Missouri contests. All 
attempts to arrive at a compromise as to the delegates-at- 
large proved unsuccessful, and on June 13 the contest was 
taken up by the committee. The principal arguments for the 
Taft delegation, which had been elected by the rump con- 
vention at St. Louis, were presented by Grant Gillispie. 
Governor Hadley led the defense of the Roosevelt delegation. 
Gillispie narrated the events of the St. Louis convention, 
placing special emphasis on the alleged compromise between 
Hadley and Nagel in their meeting with the special sub-com- 
mittee. He urged that Hadley had agreed that the Taft men 
should have representation on the delegation-at-large and 
that the delegation should not be instructed. Finally, he 
argued that the convention over which Hadley presided had 
not been officially adjourned, and that the official convention 
was merely carried on at the Planters Hotel. Hadley had 
little trouble in refuting Gillispie’s argument that the con- 
vention had not officially adjourned. He submitted in evidence 
the records of the convention, signed and attested by the 
proper officials, and then took Gillispie to sore account, declar- 
ing that a more complete fabrication could not be imagined. 
In his further argument, Hadley declared with vigor that he 
had made no promises nor entered into any agreements that 
had not been kept. In addition to having a good case Hadley 
made a clear and fofceful presentation. After reducing the 
number on the delegation to four, the committee seated the 
Roosevelt delegates by unanimous vote. Hadley, Dickey, 
Tolerton and McIndoe were seated as delegates, and the other 
four of the original eight, McNeely, Essen, Speer and Tippin 
were seated as alternates.™ 


*St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 7 ff, 1912. 
*4S8t. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 14, 1912. 
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The contest from the First district in Missouri had been 
taken up by the committee and a motion to seat the Roosevelt 
delegates was about to be put to a vote before the Missouri 
leaders arrived at a satisfactory compromise plan. Congress- 
man Bartholdt appeared before the committee and announced 
that a ‘‘gentleman’s agreement” had been reached in regard 
to all the Missouri district contests. With the consent of 
Governor Hadley, he moved that the Roosevelt delegates 
from the First and Fifth districts, and the Taft delegates from 
the Third, Seventh and Fourteenth districts be placed on the 
temporary roll. Without discussion the motion was carried 
unanimously. Before the Missouri cases were reached in the 
credentials committee, it was agreed not to reopen the contests 
before that committee. Thus, the Missouri delegation stood 
20 for Roosevelt and 16 for Taft.® 7 

Roosevelt had not intended to go to Chicago during the 
convention, but learning that the long distance telephone 
between Chicago and Oyster Bay was being tapped, he 
decided to attend the convention and direct his campaign 
in person.” The day after his arrival, the Roosevelt wing held 
a meeting, and under the leadership of the Colonel himself, 
laid plans for the fight in the convention. Governor Hadley 
was chosen floor leader.” On the eve of the convention the 
Roosevelt zealots held a rally at the Auditorium where 
Roosevelt poured himself out to the cheering throng in one of 
his vigorous speeches. He outlined his plan of action, declar- 
ing that certain delegates, whose selection was contested and 
who had been seated on the temporary roll, should not vote 
in organizing the convention. Should these delegates vote, 
the action of the convention would not be binding on the 
Republican party. 

At noon, on June 18, Chairman Victor Rosewater called 
the national convention to order. Fifteen thousand delegates 
and spectators packed the large coliseum. The Roosevelt 
delegates immediately precipitated the fight. Hadley moved 


*Jbid., June 14 and 22, 1912. 

“Thayer, Theodore Roosevelt, p. 359. 
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to amend the temporary roll as prepared by the national 
committee by removing 72 Taft delegates whom the Roosevelt 
men claimed had been unfairly placed on the roll, and sub- 
stituting 72 Roosevelt delegates who, it was claimed, had been 
honestly elected by the Republican voters of the several states 
and congressional districts. James E. Watson of Indiana made 
a point of order that Hadley’s motion was out of order and 
that all business was out of order except the election of 
temporary chairman. Rosewater thought the point of order 
was well taken, but “‘desiring not to be arbitrary,” he asked 
Governor Hadley to state his reasons for believing his motion 
to be in order. Hadley urged that his position had abundant 
support both by principle and precedent. ‘We have but one 
form of government in this country,” he said, ‘‘and that is 
government by political parties, and if the decisions of parties 
in conventions can be finally controlled by those who make up 
the temporary roll, then we have established within a political 
organization a political oligarchy with power to make candi- 
dates and defeat candidates; with power to pass laws and veto 
laws.’®® Hadley’s argument did little good. The Chair 
ruled his motion out of order. 

Had the motion been allowed to come to a vote, the plan 
was to move the disfranchisement of the 72 Taft delegates 
named in Hadley’s motion, for the vote on the motion. 

Apparently, the Roosevelt leaders were urging quite 
irregular proceedings. By such tactics—grouping enough of 
the majority in a single motion and disfranchising those named 
—a minority of any deliberative body could defeat a majority. 
But was this a question of right rather than regularity? 
Was it a matter of eliminating the bosses and putting the 
people in control? Doubtless, that was the view-point of a 
great majority of the Roosevelt supporters. They felt that 
regularity was defeating the will of the Republican voters. 
“TI say to you, Mr. Chairman,” said Hadley, ‘that this is 
to my mind more a question of principle than of precedent. 
We cannot here in this convention close our ears to what 


**Official Report of the Proceedings of the Fifteenth Republican National 
Convention, pp. 32, 33. Hereafter referred to as Proceedings of the Convention. 
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the American people are saying today.’’” Believing they had 
a majority of the Republican voters behind them, the Roose- 
velt delegates proposed to use irregular methods to defeat 
the party machine and make the convention responsive to 
popular Republican sentiment. 

The fight now centered on the election of the temporary 
chairman. The importance of this position bulked large. 
If a Roosevelt man could be elected, Hadley’s resolution to 
seat the-72 Taft delegates would be taken up again, and the 
contested Taft delegates excluded from voting on their own 
case. This would mean the adoption of the resolution, the 
purging of the roll, and the probable control of the convention 
by Roosevelt men. 

In selecting a man to run against Elihu Root, the Taft 
nominee for temporary chairman, Hadley favored William E. 
Borah of Idaho. Roosevelt and his campaign manager, 
Senator Joseph M. Dixon of Montana, decided to support 
Governor F. E. McGovern of Wisconsin.” They hoped by 
supporting him to win the La Follette delegates from Wis- 
consin and North Dakota and the ten Cummins delegates from 
Iowa. Senator La Follette concluded that Roosevelt and 
McGovern had made a “‘deal,’”’ but he was determined that 
there should be no appearance of any alliance between himself 
and Roosevelt. Being unable to prevent McGovern’s nomina- 
tion, he fought his election with telling effect. On the roll 
call for temporary chairman Wisconsin gave her governor 
only 12 votes of her 26. She gave no votes to Root, however. 
Mr. Root was elected with 558 votes, while McGovern re- 
ceived 501. Fourteen votes were scattered among three other 
candidates, and five delegates declined to vote.” 

There is some evidence that Hadley used good political 
judgment in urging the support of Borah instead of Mc- 
Govern. Since McGovern’s candidacy was openly de- 
nounced on the floor of the convention by a La Follette man, 
it is not probable that any delegates voted for McGovern 
believing him to represent La Follette’s interests. That 


1Tbid., p. 35. 
"St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 19, 1912. 
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being the case, it is quite probable that all the votes for Mc- 
Govern would have gone to Borah had he been the candidate. 
There is no reason why La Follette would not have been willing 
for his delegates to vote for Borah, for he could have allowed 
that without there being any appearance of a bargain with 
Roosevelt. Finally, it seems that some delegates who would 
otherwise have voted with the Roosevelt forces, were influenced 
to vote for Root by La Follette’s opposition to McGovern. 
Hadley was of the opinion that the defection in the Wisconsin 
delegation hurt McGovern’s cause before the convention. 
He believed the Roosevelt forces would have won had the 
fight been made for Senator Borah. 

After the election of temporary officers, Governor Hadley 
introduced his resolution again. The merits and demerits 
of the cases in dispute were taken up by various delegates on 
both sides. Frequently the debate was interrupted with dis- 
order, and at one point the Chair threatened to eject the 
boisterous Roosevelt leader, ‘‘Boss’”’ Flinn, from Pennsylvania. 
At the conclusion of the debate, instead of calling for a vote 
on the resolution, it was moved to refer the resolution to the 
committee on credentials when it was made up, but to exclude 
the 72 Taft delegates from voting on the selection of members 
of the credentials committee as well as on the report of the 
committee. When the roll call began, Hadley played his last 
trump. He raised the question as to whether those delegates, 
whose titles to seats were challenged, should vote on the 
motion. Chairman Root ruled that their votes should be 
counted, and in support of his ruling quoted from the manual 
of the House of Representatives, whose rules the convention 
followed. He said a member should withdraw when a ques- 
tion concerning himself arose, but that the disqualifying inter- 
est should be such as affected the member directly, and not as 
one of a class. The vote on the motion, which was a fair 
index to the line-up on Hadley’s resolution, was 567 against, 
507 for, and 4 not voting. A motion, not including the dis- 
qualifying clause, to refer Hadley’s resolution to the cre- 


dentials committee was adopted.” There it languished and 
died. 
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The talk of a compromise candidate, which had begun 
before the opening of the convention, began early to increase 
in volume. By the second day many Rooseveltians admitted 
that the nomination of their chief was impossible. A number 
of Taft men were willing to support some progressive, other 
than Roosevelt, to save the party from disruption. Root, 
Hadley and Charles E. Hughes were the men most frequently 
mentioned to head a compromise ticket. 

The attitude that Governor Hadley consistently took 
in counseling moderation won him the admiration of many 
Taft men. Furthermore, from the fall of the gavel on the 
first day of the convention, Hadley occupied a place of out- 
standing prominence. His splendid appearance as a platform 
orator, and his clear argument and pleasing manner made a 
strong appeal to the galleries. On the second day, during 
debate on Hadley’s resolution, the growing sentiment for the 
Missouri Governor culminated in a prolonged demonstration 
in his favor, the first real demonstration in the convention. 
As Hadley ascended to the platform to answer certain re- 
marks of Watson, Coleman of Pennsylvania touched off the 
pent-up emotion of the crowd. “Three cheers for Governor 
Hadley, the next President,’ cried Coleman. The audience 
burst forth. Hats and coats were thrown into the air, and 
standards carried in parade through the aisles. Cries of ‘Give 
us Hadley for President’’ were audible above the noise. For 
some twenty minutes it looked as though the Colonel was 
being forgotten. His name was shouted, but honors were 
divided. Some uncompromising Roosevelt men became 
perceptibly anxious to turn the demonstration to the ex- 
President. Suddenly this very shift of emphasis was accom- 
plished in an effective and dramatic manner. When the tumult 
was at its height, attention was drawn to a young woman in 
the gallery who stood in the front row and waved a large 
picture of Roosevelt. After attracting attention, she re- 
peatedly kissed the picture and threw kisses to the delegates. 
The incident had the desired effect. Delegates stood in their 
seats and yelled; and a frantic scramble on the floor ensued. 
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Cries of ‘Hadley for President’”’ gave way to cries of ‘‘Roose- 
velt and Hadley.’’ The galleries went mad.” 

Hadley’s prominence the first day and the great ovation 
accorded him the next, were not pleasing to Roosevelt. Just 
how much personal ambition and personal interest entered 
into Roosevelt’s action at Chicago, and even just how to draw 
the line between personal interest and public interest, are 
difficult questions. He doubtless sincerely believed that he, 
better than any other man, could do battle with the “‘preda- 
tory interests.” Whatever were his motives, Missourians, 
as well as many others, believed that had Roosevelt been 
disposed to withdraw in favor of Hadley, the principles for 
which Roosevelt stood would have triumphed in the nomina- 
tion of the Governor. It seems that the key to a compromise 
on Hadley was in the hands of the Colonel. ‘If Roosevelt 
would withdraw,” said John E. Swanger, Missouri State 
Banking Commissioner, ‘‘Hadley would be nominated for 
President in two hours.”” The New York delegation, more 
interested in defeating Roosevelt than in nominating Taft, was 
ready to throw its support to Hadley. ‘We understand,” 
said John D. McNeeley of St. Joseph, “that Roosevelt 
balked when it was proposed to him that he withdraw in 
favor of Hadley if the Taft forces would agree to take from 
the roll the delegates he claimed were fraudulently seated 
and agree on the nomination of Hadley.’’ When it seemed 
that Hadley was about to become the compromise candidate, 
Roosevelt denounced him as a “traitor” and a “quitter,” 
and planned to put Governor Hiram W. Johnson of Cali- 
fornia in his place as floor leader. Hadley was retained as 
floor leader, however, after assuring Roosevelt that he would 
not allow his own name to go before the convention as long 
as Roosevelt remainéd in the race.™ ‘Missourians will 
regret,’ said the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, “that the Hadley 
career, with its promises of much more than state usefulness, 
is thus nipped in the bud by his chief.’’” 





74Proceedings of the Convention, p. 143; Bryan, A Tale of Two Conventions; 
St. Louis Republic, June 20, 1912. 
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With the failure of the compromise proposals, the vital 
question as to whether the Roosevelt delegates would bolt 
the convention forged to the front. Early in the campaign, 
Roosevelt had exchanged his ‘‘big stick’’ for a ‘‘bolt,’’ and 
in order that it might have the proper influence, he occasionally 
intimated that it would be brought into use if he should be 
decided against as a result of “juggling of the people’s rights 
by the bosses.’’”? But it developed that there was not una- 
nimity among the Rooseveltians on the question of bolting. 
It was not a question affecting national politics alone. There 
were the political fences at home to be kept intact. In Mis- 
souri the state Republican party organization was already 
in the hands of the progressive element. There was nothing to 
be gained by a split in the party, but much to be lost. Hadley 
and his followers were very much interested in keeping a 
united party in Missouri. 

Governor Hadley and Senator Borah became the recog- 
nized leaders of the Roosevelt delegates who refused to desert 
the regular party. Hadley declared he would fight the tempo- 
rary roll to the end of the parliamentary road, but would not 
promise to bolt or take part in the formation of a new party. 
A considerable group, headed by Johnson, favored bolting 
and the formation of a new party if the Taft forces persisted 
in seating the contested Taft delegates on the permanent roll.” 
“So far as I am concerned,” said Roosevelt, ‘‘I shall never 
recognize in a Republican convention a majority, of which a 
large part is composed of fraudulently seated delegates from 
the states of which Governor Hadley spoke today. That is 
not a convention of the Republican party. A convention of 
the Republican party is a convention the majority of which 
are elected by the people and not appointed by the moribund 
National Committee.’’ But it makes considerable difference 
whether one is under the “‘steam roller’ or on it. Only a few 
years earlier President Taft was writing to Roosevelt: “I 
am under obligation to you to see that your judgment in 
selecting me as your successor and bringing about the succes- 
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sion shall be vindicated.’’”® The “round robin” circulated 
among the Roosevelt men evidenced the trend of affairs. 
“We, the undersigned,” it read, “in the event that the Re- 
publican National Convention as at present. constituted re- 
fuses to purge its roll of the delegates fraudulently placed 
upon it by the action of the majority of the Republican 
National Committee, pledge ourselves, as American citizens 
devoted to the progressive principles of genuine popular rule 
and social justice, to join in the organization of a new party 
founded upon those principles, under the leadership of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.’”*® The Missouri delegates for Roosevelt 
decided not to bolt, but agreed that if the roll was not 
“‘purged,”’ they would sit quietly in their seats and register a 
formal protest by refusing to take part in the nominations. 
In a formal statement, Roosevelt later recommended that 
all his supporters adopt this policy.* 

When the first minority report of the committee on 
credentials came to a vote, Governor Hadley resumed his 
hopeless fight. He moved to exclude the ‘‘72”’ from voting. 
The Chair had “grave doubts’ of the right to disfranchise 
delegates in that way, but determined to entertain the motion. 
Then the question was raised as to whether the contested 
delegates should vote on the motion. That was the important 
point. As long as all delegates on the temporary roll voted, 
the Taft forces controlled the situation. The Chair ruled in 
accordance with the former rulings, and the resolution was 
tabled.” 

Beaten at last, the Roosevelt delegates, with few excep- 
tions, united in dramatic action. Henry J. Allen of Kansas, 
as their spokesman, addressed the convention. He began by 
reading part of a statément given out by Roosevelt a few 
hours before, charging that the convention as composed 
represented ‘‘nothing but successful fraud in overriding the 
will of the rank and file of the party.’’ Several times he was 
interrupted by great confusion and disorder, and to restore a 


7*La Follette, Autobiography, p. 501. 
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semblance of order the Chair threatened to eject the dis- 
turbers. He concluded: ‘We do not bolt. We merely 
insist that you, not we, are making the record. And we refuse 
to be bound by it. We have fought with you five days for a 
square deal. We fight no more, we plead no longer. We shall 
sit in protest, and the people who sent us here shall judge 
us.’ 

On the first roll call Taft received 561 votes, being 
nominated by a simple majority of only 21 votes. Roosevelt 
received 107 votes, La Follette 41, Cummins 17, and Hughes 
2, while 344 Roosevelt delegates sat in ominous quiet and 
answered to the call of their names, ‘‘Present and not voting.’ 


THE NEW: PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


Immediately after the nomination of Taft the followers 
of Roosevelt gathered in Orchestra Hall and adopted resolu- 
tions denouncing the Republican convention and inviting 
Roosevelt to lead a third party. Roosevelt entered the hall 
amid a storm of cheers. He made a short but vigorous speech. 
“The time has come,” he declared, ‘“‘when not only all men 
who believe in progressive principles, but all men who believe 
in those elementary maxims of public and private morality 
which must underlie every form of successful government 
should join in one movement.’ He advised the delegates to 
go home and find out the sentiment of the people at home and 
then assemble in a mass convention and nominate a progressive 
on a progressive platform that would “appeal to Republican 
and Democrat alike in the name of our common American 
citizenship. If you wish me to make the fight,” he said, “I 
will make it, even if only one state should support me. I 
am in this fight for certain principles, and the first and most 
important of these goes back to Sinai, and is embodied in the 
commandment, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ Thou shalt not steal 
a convention. ....Thou shalt not steal from the people the 
birthright of the people to rule themselves. ....We stand 
at Armageddon and we battle for the Lord.’’® 

8Ibid., pp. 133-135. 
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Hadley refused to take part in the third-party movement, 
but he would not promise to support Taft. He regarded him 
as a receiver of stolen goods. He could not see that the 
Republican party was responsible for the methods used at 
Chicago. Any new party, he thought, would be subject to 
the attempts of selfish men to use authority unfairly. Ad- 
mitting there was ‘“‘house cleaning” to be done, he preferred 
to clean from the inside. On July 8 a call for a Progressive 
national convention at Chicago, August 5, was made to all 
people who believed the time had come ‘“‘for a national pro- 
gressive movement;”’ who believed ‘‘in the right and capacity 
of the people to rule themselves and effectively to control all 
the agencies of their government.’”’ The call was signed by 
representatives of forty states; W. R. Nelson of Kansas City 
signed for Missouri. Five days later Nelson issued a call for 
a state convention at Kansas City to select delegates to the 
national convention. This was a new movement in American 
politics. There had been no time for complete district, county 
or precinct organization. “The friends of the progressive 
movement,” the call read, “must be relied upon to do the 
work usually performed by the local organization and without 
hope of remuneration or reward.” Roosevelt clubs, bandana 
clubs, bull moose clubs were formed all over the state.- By 
July 21, organization had begun in all counties except nine- 
teen. On July 27 most of the counties held mass meetings to 
elect delegates to the state convention. Farmers, laborers, 
bankers, lawyers, professors, physicians, composed the 
meetings. The professional politician was conspicuous by his 
absence. 

When the state convention assembled in Shubert Theatre 
eighty counties were repfesented. The ‘‘keynote” speech by 
the chairman, A. D. Nortoni of the St. Louis Court of Appeals, 
was received with enthusiastic cheering and the waving of 
bandana handkerchiefs. Members of the old guard who came 
to look things over were impressed with the redoubtable begin- 
ning. The national delegates were instructed for Roosevelt. 
In his ‘‘integrity and personality”’ they recognized ‘‘a leader 
superbly qualified to lead the people in this great contest for 
the restoring of real representative government and the estab- 
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lishment of social and industrial justice.” The chief matter of 
interest was that of a Progressive state ticket. Should they 
endorse the Republican ticket, or put their own ticket in the 
field? The group in sympathy with Governor Hadley made 
untiring efforts to have the Republican ticket endorsed. There 
was sharp difference of opinion among the delegates, but a 
majority favored a complete severance from the old party. 
After a short forensic combat it was decided to nominate a 
full Progressive state ticket. Roosevelt sent his ‘‘heartiest 
greetings” to the convention. He congratulated them upon 
their headway and insisted that “only the Progressives can 
deal with these new issues on a .... wisely contructive basis.” 
“We are against the two old political machines,” he said, 
“both of which are inefficient and both of which are corrupt.”’ 
The delegates received the message with enthusiasm, and 
renewed their determination to make an independent fight. 
The convention closed with the repeating of the Lord’s 
Prayer by the delegates. With the band playing “God Be 
With You Till We Meet Again”’ the delegates and spectators 
filed from the hall.* 

The two thousand delegates that assembled at Chicago 
on August 5 formed a unique political gathering. It was 
more like a ‘“‘family reunion or a great religious revival meeting 
than a political convention.’”’ A “prayer meeting’’ some called 
it in derision. There was nothing like the machine that oper- 
ated in the same hall six weeks earlier. Miss Jane Addams of 
Hull House, one of almost a score of women delegates, made 
the most inspiring of the ‘‘keynote’’ speeches. The “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’ and ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers’’ 
were sung over and over again with the zeal of religious 
crusaders. The temporary chairman, Senator Beveridge of 
Indiana, roused the convention to a high pitch by his plea for 
justice and social brotherhood instead of the “savage indi- 
vidualism’’ which was robbing the people of their liberty. 
“We stand for a representative government that represents 
the people,” he said. ‘‘We mean to make human life easier, 
to free the hands of honest business, to protect womanhood, 
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and save childhood.” The next day Roosevelt was greeted as 
the ‘“‘guest of the convention” with a demonstration of song 
and cheering that lasted almost an hour. He made a speech 
in the form of ‘‘a confession of faith,” pledging himself anew 
to the program of progressive principles which he had been 
advocating since his plea for the ‘‘New Nationalism” at 
Osawatomie two years before. He called upon those who 
had “‘come together to spend and be spent in the endless 
crusade against wrong” to gird themselves “for the great 
fight in the never-ending fight for the good of mankind.” 
He was nominated by acclamation with Governor Johnson of 
California as his running mate. In a final tableau the two 
stood with clasped hands under the American flag and a banner 
inscribed with Kipling’s stanza: 


“For there is neither East nor West, 

Border, nor breed, nor birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 
Though they come from the ends of the earth.’’*’ 


The platform—‘a convention with the people’’—repre- 
sented pretty well the aims of the entire progressive school. 
It was the product of men of ability and conviction, among 
whom were Dean Kirchwey of the Columbia University Law 
School and Dean Lewis of the Pennsylvania Law School. The 
specific recommendations were almost identical with Roose- 
velt’s ‘Confession of Faith.” It contained the whole program 
of direct government, with a promise for woman suffrage and 
a more ‘‘expeditious method of amending the Federal Consti- 
tution.”” A protective tariff that would ‘maintain for labor 
an adequate standard of living” was to be retained, but the 
unjust Payne-Aldrich tariff should be subjected to ‘an im- 
mediate downward revision.”” It demanded the regulation of 
campaign contributions, the restriction of lobbyists, and a 
graduated income tax. The most significant features were 
the demands for industrial legislation; the prevention of 
industrial accidents, occupational diseases, overwork, and 
involuntary unemployment; prohibition of child labor and 


s7American Review of Reviews, v. 46, p. 310. Payne, The Birth of the New 
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night work for women; minimum wage standards, labor 
compensation, and social insurance; establishment of a de- 
partment of labor in the cabinet; and revival of agricultural 
credit and co-operation.® 

During August the organization of the Progressive party 
in Missouri—state, congressional and county—was carried 
on toward completion. A state convention to nominate a 
state ticket was called to meet at St. Louis, September 3. 
The old parties took considerable interest in the forthcoming 
convention. The Republicans were still working to have their 
ticket endorsed; the Democrats were anxious to see a three- 
cornered fight, since probably 85% of the Progressives were 
former Republicans. L. A. Ellis, chairman of the Progressive 
state committee, sent letters over the state urging the election 
of real Progressives as delegates. Progressive Republicans 
insisted that ‘‘Democrats in disguise’ were playing up the 
new party in the interest of the Democratic party. When 
the convention met, 991 delegates from ninety counties pre- 
sented credentials. Judge Nortoni’s ‘““keynote’’ speech brought 
bursts of cheering. ‘“‘We believe our great prosperity is un- 
fairly distributed,” he said. ‘We believe the working man 
should have one day’s rest in seven. We believe that women 
and mothers should be protected. ....For these proposi- 
tions we propose to carry our banners into the fight.’’®® 

In a letter to the convention Hadley urged the endorse- 
ment of the Republican state candidates, all of whom, he 
declared, were progressives. To further his hopes he carried 
his plea to Roosevelt. He wrote a long letter to the colonel 
asking him to use his influence with the convention. ‘“‘The 
proposition that confronts you and your supporters,” he 
said, ‘‘is whether the affairs of this state should be turned over 
to the candidates of the Democratic party.”” Roosevelt paid 
a three-hour visit to St. Louis and addressed the convention. 
He refused to comply with Hadley’s request, except as re- 
garded the candidates for judges of the supreme court. “A 
good many have asked me,” he said, “whether you should 
nominate a full state ticket. My view is that you should. I 


88Official Manual, 1913-14, pp. 451-457. 
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feel that we should not fail to make this movement one that 
shall apply to state government as well as national.” But 
while favoring a full Progressive ticket of the officers strictly 
political in character, he was willing to agree to a non- 
partisan judiciary. “I don’t care in the least,’”’ he said, 
“whether a judge votes for me or not if we can count on him 
doing inflexible justice when a workmen’s compensation act 
comes before him; who on questions of limiting the hours of 
work for women, or other social justice, will give the people 
the benefit of the doubt.”” His speech put an end to all hope 
for a complete endorsement. Effort was then concentrated 
on the judiciary. Hadley kept in touch with the proceedings 
by telephone. Despite his urging and Roosevelt’s recom- 
mendation the Progressives determined to nominate a full 
ticket. No delegate who persisted on remaining on the Taft 
ticket, they said, could come into the Progressive movement 
with clean hands.*° Fusion meant the death of the new party. 
This they wished to avoid. 

Most of the candidates were nominated by acclamation. 
Judge Nortoni was selected to head the ticket. Hadley was 
sorely disappointed with the refusal of the convention to 
endorse even a part of the Republican ticket. He still hoped 
that ‘the forces of good government”’ could be drawn together 
when the earnest but misguided citizens discovered that 
“Democrats in disguise’’ dominated the convention in the 
interest of special privilege, relative particularly to the judges 
of the supreme court.” 

The platform pledged the party to “carry out so far as 
possible’ the prevention of industrial accidents and disease, 
regulation of health and safety standards, prohibition of 
child labor and night ,work for women, minimum wage 
standards, one day’s rest in seven eight-hour days for working 
women, workmen’s compensation, social insurance, and labor 
organization. It favored government regulation of public 
utilities, extension of vocational education, primary system 
for all elective candidates, direct election of United States 
senators, equal suffrage, and the initiative, referendum and 


*Tbid., September 5, 1912; Kansas City Times, September 5, 1912. 
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recall. The power of the courts should be so restricted as to 
“leave to the people the ultimate authority to determine 
fundamental questions of social welfare and public policy.’ 

When the Republican state committee was reorganized, 
Governor Hadley was left ‘‘on the fence.’’ The reactionaries 
under the leadership of ‘“‘Liv’ Morse took command. Hadley’s 
influence in the state was too important to be treated lightly, 
but Morse was ready to drive him as well as other progressives 
out of the party. He was looking to the future control of 
Republican party machinery. “We will clear the fence of 
every straddler,” he said. “Every man who says he is a 
Republican has got to be for Taft or against him, and if he is 
against him he is not a Republican. The Republican organiza- 
tion is supreme.” By keeping other Republican leaders 
bidding for his support, Hadley was able to set his own price. 
Politte Elvins, the new chairman of the state committee, 
met him at Jefferson City and urged him to come out for Taft 
in his speech at the opening of the Republican campaign at 
St. Louis on September 28. Rather than meet the wishes 
of the state committee he decided to take no part in the meet- 
ing. ‘As I can not give to the national candidates an indorse- 
ment as you feel I should,” he said, “‘it is manifestly better 
that I should say nothing at all. I have enjoyed too much of 
the confidence and respect of the people of this state to be 
willing, even for the sake of party regularity and expediency, 
to make any argument in which I do not believe.”™ The 
evening for him to speak came and the matter was unsettled. 
The state committee wanted him to speak but to speak 
“right.” Finally he agreed to support Taft if Taft would 
declare himself to be in favor of the presidential preferential 
primary system, and a change in the representation of southern 
states in the national convention. Stifel endeavored to 
communicate Hadley’s proposition to President Taft at 
Beverly, Massachusetts, over the long-distance telephone. 
The President could not understand well enough to get the 
proposition clearly, and asked to have it in writing. It was 
nearly eleven o’clock when Hadley appeared to give his 
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address. He had decided, he said, to continue his protests 
against the methods that controlled the Chicago convention 
“unless there comes from President Taft assurances which 
express the sentiment of a large majority of Republican voters 
which should have found expression in the platform.’”™ If 
Taft did not reply Hadley would not vote for any presidential 
candidate. He would continue his protest made at Chicago, 
and at the same time proclaim his fealty to the Republican 
party. But the President did reply. “There were those,” 
said Hadley at a political gathering at Jefferson City, ‘‘who 
were disposed to resent my suggestion that the President of 
the United States should declare himself upon the questions 
of what I regarded of great public importance. ....There 
was one man who did not resent the suggestion .... and that 
man was William H. Taft, for tonight I received from his 
secretary a telegram sent to me at his direction in which it was 
said that in view of recent discussion he wanted me to know 
that he was in favor of direct presidential primaries and would 
welcome such legislation and strongly adhere to that principle 
in the conduct of our party affairs.’’ Taft was silent on the 
question of southern representation, but in a measure he 
repudiated the action of the party at Chicago. In that view 
Hadley could support the nominee of the party, whose 
“personal and official integrity no man had questioned.’ 
Soon he was “stumping”’ the state. He was still a progressive 
Republican, not a Progressive. Doubtless, his action reduced 
materially the Progressive vote in the state. 


THE CAMPAIGN AND ELECTION 


The Missouri Progressives conducted an enthusiastic 
and systematic campaigh. Many thinking men and women 
gave liberally of their time and ability. More brains than 
money came to the new party. To provide campaign funds 
appeals were made to the rank and file. ‘The interests,” 
it was said, ‘which have financed political parties in the past 
will be found supporting both old parties .... and will give 
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nothing to the Progressive cause. This is the people’s campaign 

. the people must foot the bills.” Founder's certificates 
were sold. On the one side were pictures of Roosevelt and 
Johnson with the motto ‘Pass Prosperity Around;” on the 
other were declarations of principles and the picture of a bull 
moose. The pocketbook as well as the heart was reached. 
Every man who bought a certificate or made a contribution 
felt more strongly that the movement was really a movement 
of the people. Thousands of people gave their services with- 
out hope of remuneration. Speakers and letters had to reach 
many counties that had“ no access to truthful political news.’ 

On September 3 Governor Hiram Johnson spoke at 
Kansas City. Despite a pouring rain Convention Hall was 
full. Johnson spoke with enthusiasm and force. The audi- 
ence responded with prolonged applause. Three weeks later 
Roosevelt made a swing through the southwestern part of the 
state. At Joplin he was met at the station by some five 
hundred miners. With their lamps twinkling in their caps, 
they marched in front of his car to the Connor Hotel. Hun- 
dreds of miners pushed and crowded to shake the hand of the 
man who was fighting their battles. A mass of humanity 
gathered in the ball park to hear the great Progressive and 
cheer him on in the fight for right and justice.*? The same 
day Nortoni opened the Progressive gubernational campaign 
at Joplin. During the six remaining weeks he carried the 
campaign all over the state. His speeches were of a high order 
and enthusiastic. He referred only casually to his own candi- 
dacy. “I am a mere incident in this campaign,” he said. 
“This is not a campaign for me; it is a campaign for prin- 
ciples.’’** Interest ran high. Whether meetings were held 
in country stores and school houses or city auditoriums, over- 
flow crowds were in attendance. From factory and field came 
men to hear the issues discussed. Hadley spoke, he said, 
to larger crowds than ever before in his political campaigning. 

On the day before election the Progressive campaign 
closed with a rousing meeting at Kansas City. Miss Jane 
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Addams was one of the principal speakers. She had been an 
enthusiastic campaigner throughout, because this, she said, 
was the first time a great party had pledged itself “‘to the 
protection of children, to the care of the aged, to the relief 
of overworked girls, and to the safeguarding of burdened men.” 
Convention Hall was a sea of waving bandana handkerchiefs. 
“It is a wonderful pleasure,” Nortoni said, ‘‘to be engaged 
in a work, the greatness of which has attracted a woman so 
great and pure and noble as Miss Addams.”’ The Progressive 
party, he said, had grown to its splendid proportions because 
it was born of the hearts and intelligence of a free people who 
had long been aware that something was wrong but knew not 
where nor why. 

The result of the election was a decisive Democratic 
victory. Wilson carried the state with 330,746 votes. Taft 
received 207,821, and Roosevelt 124,371. The Democratic 
candidate for Governor, Elliott W. Major, was elected with 
337,019 votes, against 217,819 for McKinley and 109,146 
for Nortoni. Both Wilson and Taft ran behind the state 
tickets; Roosevelt ran ahead. This would indicate that about 
15,000 who voted for Roosevelt wrote in the name of the 
Republican or Democratic candidate for governor. Against 
Taft, Roosevelt carried the counties of Carroll, Clay, Daviess, 
Douglas, Grundy, Henry, Jackson, Livingston, Macon, Mer- 
cer, and Ozark. In Clay, Grundy, Henry, Jackson, Living- 
ston, and Macon, Nortoni ran ahead of McKinley. In numer- 
ous other counties the Progressives ran close to the Republi- 
cans.!°° In a comparison of these data it is to be remembered 
that the outstanding progressive in the state, with a following 
impossible to determine, did not cast his lot with the Pro- 
gressives. ° 

During the next four years the Progressive party lost its 
vigor, and its members gradually slipped back into the old 
parties. What were the causes for this rapid disintegration? 
The mass of people who formed the backbone of the progres- 
sive movement were interested in progressive government, 
not a Progressive party. The party was a means to an end. 
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With the inauguration of a constructive and progressive Demo- 
cratic administration, cause for dissatisfaction began to dis- 
appear. The Democrats set about immediately to carry out 
the platform pledges and never before was there such a mass 
of progressive legislation enacted in a period so brief. The 
outbreak of the World War was an influential factor. In- 
creased foreign trade made the country prosperous and money 
more plentiful. The people were in a money-making mood 
rather than a heroic mood.'™ Pressing international problems 
overshadowed domestic issues. As a typical third party the 
new party ran its course. It demanded political economic 
and social readjustment. The old parties took up the de- 
mands and enacted some into laws. The Republican party 
itself took steps to meet the demands of the progressive 
element for increased popular control. The power of the 
South in the national convention was reduced, making the 
distribution of voting strength more proportionate to dis- 
tribution of party strength.!? 

It is quite clear that the Progressive party and the pro- 
gressive movement were two things. The one was born in a 
day, lived a short strenuous life, lingered and died; the other 
developed gradually and spread its influence throughout the 
country. The movement was broader than any single party, 
but the Progressive party gave impetus to the movement. 
It crystallized sentiment. It defined progressive principles 
and spread them abroad. In Missouri were the elements of 
which the national movement was composed; a movement to 
provide social and industrial justice, dethrone bosses, abolish 
special privilege, and give to the people control over political 
affairs. In laying local foundations and blazing the trail, 
Missouri was among the pioneers. 
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HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE SPRING- 
FIELD, MISSOURI, UNIVERSITY CLUB 


BY E. M. SHEPARD 


The University Club of Springfield, Missouri, was begun 
about twenty-five years ago by Dr. E. M. Shepard. Its organiza- 
tion was not permanent at the time, however, due to lack of 
support. In 1912, the idea was successfully revived by Mr. 
Roscoe Stewart, and with a continuous growth, resulted in one 
of the largest and most influential civic organizations of the city. 
The Club holds the interest of its members by weekly luncheons, 
where sociability is mingled with intellectual intercourse. It 
also gathers historical information relating to local development 
and has fostered the movement for marking all places of historical 
interest in Springfield and Greene county. In this article Dr. 
E. M. Shepard gives an account of the thirteen historical markers 
erected by this organization.—The Editor. 

A social club, with no other object than the pleasure of 
its members, has little right to live. A University Club, 
made up of men having high educational qualifications, should 
have distinct ideals of service and citizenship. Believing this, 
the Springfield University Club has endeavored to combine the 
comradeship of the organization with such civic undertakings 
as seemed likely to be of either passing or permanent interest 
to the community. 

A rather permanent piece of work performed by the Club 
has been the conception and development of a plan whereby 
historical markers have been placed in various parts of Spring- 
field and Greene county, for the purpose of preserving data 
in regard to early settlers and institutions in this region and to 
honor those who laid the foundations for the prosperity we 
now enjoy, believing, as the historian Macaulay has said, 
that “A people which takes no pride in the noble achieve- 
ments of remote ancestors will never achieve anything worthy 
to be remembered with pride by remote descendants.” 

Various local organizations have co-operated with the 
University Club in the erection of thirteen of these markers, 
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which are made of dolomitic limestone, the most durable of 
all rocks. They are three feet high by two and one-half feet 
wide and eight inches thick. They are as follows: 


lst. Marking site of first settlement in Greene County. 
The Sons of the Revolution marker was erected at Patterson 
Spring on Dr. Wilbur Smith’s country place. It stands at 
the side of the road, instead of in the middle of the field, 
where the cabin was originally built. Thomas Patterson 
built this cabin on the land first located by John P. Pettijohn, 
a Revolutionary soldier from Virginia, who moved to Ohio 
shortly after the revolution. This old soldier, hearing of the 
wonderful country of the Ozarks, built a keel boat, and with 
his family, his sons’ families and other friends, to the number 
of 24, floated down the Ohio and Mississippi to the mouth of 
White River. In the ascent of the White, then in flood, 
history gives us a picture of perseverance, fortitude and 
heroism under extraordinary difficulties seldom equaled by 
pioneers. The names of Pettijohn, Price, Friend, Burrill, 
Prosser and Wells are recorded in history. 


The marker erected to perpetuate the coming of the 


first white pioneers in this county, has engraved on it the 
following: 


Four hundred and sixty feet due west was the site of the first cabin 
located in what is now Greene county, by John P. Pettijohn, Sr., about 
1818. First settlement made here by Thomas Patterson, August, 1822. 
Also the site of Munsee Indian village, under Chief Swannic. Marker 


erected in 1921 by the Springfield Chapter Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution. 


2nd. Marking the site of Campbell’s settlement at the 
natural well. The Rotary Club marker commemorates 
John P. Campbell, the founder of Springfield, who made his 
location near the natural well, on Water street between 
Boonville and Jefferson. This is a tablet inserted in the 
retaining wall of the Missouri Pacific right-of-way. History 
tells much of the splendid character and ability of the man who 
helped to lay the foundations of Springfield and mould the 
character of the future city. 
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The tablet has the following inscription: 


The natural well, 55 feet north of this point, caused the location, by 
John Polk Campbell, about 1829, and the settlement, in 1830, of what is 


now Springfield. This marker erected in 1921 by the Rotary Club of 
Springfield. 


3rd. Marking the site of Schoolcraft’s camp, (1818-19). 
The Rotary Club also erected a second marker near Kersh- 
ner’s Spring on the James. This commemorates the visit to 
the region of Henry Schoolcraft, a geologist and explorer, 
who came on a government mission in 1818 and camped from 
January 1 to 6, 1819, at this point. He was also an author 
and ethnologist, and wrote an exhaustive treatise on American 
Indians, published by the government in six quarto volumes. 
The journal of his trip from Potosi through a trackless wilder- 
ness in coming to the north fork of the White River and up 
to this region is so minutely descriptive that one is able to 
follow each day’s progress up to the time of his camping at 
what is now Kershner’s. There he discovered a vein of lead 
in the river, where later, the old Phelps mines were located, 
and a primitive smelter where the Indians and trappers had, 
for many years, mined and smelted the lead for bullets. At 
this point, also, the Osage Indians were accustomed to camp 
every year when on their hunting trips. The marker con- 
tains the following inscription: 


Henry Schoolcraft, geologist, explorer and ethnologist, camped here 
January 1, 1819. Site of first lead mine and primitive smelter in South- 


west Missouri, also of Osage Camp, Marker erected 1921, by Rotary 
Club, of Springfield, Missouri. 


4th. Marking the first mill-site in Southwest Missouri, 
the Kiwanis Club erected a marker near the northwest corner 
of the old Ozark bridge, south of Galloway, to commemorate 
the first mill site in Southwest Missouri. This is a most 
interesting location, as it was made about the time of Thomas 
Patterson’s settlement, by a man named Ingle, whose first 
name the writer has not been able to learn. A remnant of 
the old dam is still visible in the river, a reminder of the 
splendid enterprise of Greene county’s pioneers. The ford 
at this point on the river was the crossing place for the Osage 
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Indians on their trail every fall and spring from their village 
on the Osage river to their hunting grounds on the White. 
The marker has the following inscription: 


Site of the first grist-mill in Greene county, and, as far as known, in 
Southwest Missouri. Dam and mill erected by —————— Ingle’ 1822. 
Osage Indians forded here on their main trail to White River hunting 
grounds. Marker erected 1921 by Kiwanis Club of Springfield. 


5th. Marking site of first school in Greene county. 
The Springfield University Club commemorated the location 
of the first school in Greene county, and its teacher, Joseph 
Rountree, locating its marker where the Dabney Dade 
residence now stands south of Mt Vernon road and west of the 
Missouri Pacific tracks. It is mteresting to note that the 
names of both teacher and pupils of this school have been 
preserved. Before the homes of the pioneers were made 
comfortable, or their clearings completed, they began to think 
of the education of their children. What a mighty contrast 
between the first schoolhouse and the splendid buildings and 


equipment of the present day. This marker has the follow- 
ing inscription: 


Two hundred and twenty-five feet due south of this spot, the first 
schoolhouse in Greene county was built by the pioneers 1831. Small 
cabin, logs cut out for windows and door opening. No shutter, door or 
chimney. Dirt floor, three-legged benches. First teacher, Joseph Roun- 
tree. Pupils from Rountree, Fulbright, Weaver and Miller families. 
Marker erected 1921, by Springfield University Club. 


6th. Marking site of first school in Springfield. The 
Springfield public schools erected a marker at the site of the 
location in what is now Springfield, on a lot owned by Ullmann 
Trust Company, at the northwest corner of College and Main 
streets. This early building marked the selection of a more 
central point for a school house, and calls attention to the 
rapid growth of Campbell-Fulbright springs, as the little settle- 
ment was first called. An architectural improvement is 
noted in the addition of chimney, floor and door. The marker 
is inscribed as follows: 


Site of first school in what is now Springfield. Built by pioneers, 
1832, of small logs, with mud and stick chimney, loose plank floor and 
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three-legged benches. Joseph Rountree, first teacher. Marker erected 
1921 by Springfield Public Schools. 


7th. Marking site of first store in Southwest Mis- 
souri. The Reps Dry Goods Company erected a marker at 
the site of the first store in Greene county. This stands at 
the southwest corner of the Frisco office building, facing 
Olive street. Goods for this store were shipped by bateaux 
up the Mississippi to the Missouri river to Boonville, and 
thence transferred overland to this site. The public is in- 
debted to the generosity of Mr. Louis Reps for this recognition 
of early mercantile enterprise. The marker has this inscrip- 
tion: 


Site of the first store in Greene county, a little log cabin, supplied with 
goods brought from Boonville, Missouri, 1831, and conducted by Junius 
T. Campbell, brother of John P. Campbell, founder of Springfield. Marker 
erected 1921, by Reps Dry Goods Company. 


8th. Marking site of first classical academy in the 
southwest. The State Teachers College erected a marker on 
the site of the first classical academy in Springfield, located 
on the east side of Benton Avenue, a block south of St. Louis 
Street. It is remarkable that the seed sown by Joseph 
Rountree should, in the short interval of 14 years, have 
blossomed into a school of higher learning, thus fore-shadow- 
ing the two great institutions which Springfield counts among 
her best assets today. Through the courtesy of Mrs. Fannie 
Keet Smith, the writer has had access to the early editions of 
“The Springfield Advertiser,” published in 1844-1848, from 
which he copies the following advertisements of the school, 
whose history fulfilled all that it had promised: 


t 


SPRINGFIELD ACADEMY 


The subscriber respectfully solicits the patronage of parents and 
guardians at his school in this place. Having studied the course of educa- 
tion taught at Cumberland College, Kentucky, and having been engaged 
in teaching, both the higher and lower branches of education for five years, 
he feels assured that he will have the approbation of all candid judges. 
It has been, and will be, his greatest endeavor to conduct his school on the 
principles of strict morality. Students will be critically prepared for the 
regular classes in college, or they may pursue the course of study with him. 
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The books used in the higher department will be Adams’ Latin Gram- 
mar, Liber Primus, Entick’s Latin Dictionary, Virgil Delfini, Cicero's 
Orations, Cicero de Oratore, Sallust, Horace, Valpley’s Greek Grammar, 
Greek and English Lexicon, Graeca Minora and Majora, Davies’ Course 
of Mathematics, Olmstead’s N. Philosophy and Astronomy. 

In the lower department, after the present session, the prices will be 
$7.50 per session of five months and in the higher $12.50. 

All necessary conveniences and so forth will be provided. 

The subscriber would further say that so soon as it is necessary he 
will rent or purchase a suitable house, for the purpose of lodging those 
students who may be committed to his care and tuition. This will afford 
them the opportunity of using the hours at night and morning to a very 
great advantage. In this way they will have the advantage of instruction 
at all time and the use of a good Literary Library. The subscriber men- 
tions this because he is anxious to establish himself permanently here, and 
wishes to have a fair opportunity of trying his skill. 

Refer to Messrs. D. D. Berry,-N. R. Smith, M. Boyd, W. B. Logan, 
J. P. Campbell, Springfield, Mo. 


J. A. STEPHENS. 
Aug. 9, 1845. 


The State Teachers markers contain this same inscrip- 
tion: 


Just east of this point, in a black walnut grove, was the site of the 
first classical academy in Greene county. Established 14 years after the 
founding of Springfield. Professor J. A. Stephens, principal. Marker 
erected by the Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, 1921. 


9th. Marking location of first church in Greene county. 

Christianity and education go hand in hand, as seen in 
the character of the splendid pioneers of this region. The 
Methodist Church has always been prominent in sending 
its circuit riders into the outposts of civilization. The 
churches of that denomination in this city, to commemorate 
the first church in this great Southwest, have erected on the 
Boulevard, just east of the Crystal Springs Park, a marker 
which contains the following inscription: 


450 feet due west, the first church, Methodist Episcopal, in Southwest 
Missouri, was located, 1833. Size, 18 x 20 feet, built of logs, puncheon 
floor and seats, cost 18 dollars. Rev. James H. Slavens, M. D., first pastor, 
over White River and St. Francis district. Marker erected by the Spring- 


field Methodist Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal Churches, South, 
1921. 
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10th. Marking the site of the first Baptist church. 

The Baptist denomination has always rivaled that of the 
Methodists in pioneer work. Their early missionaries spread 
throughout the great Southwest, and were valiant workers in 
home missionary fields. To commemorate this pioneer work, 
the Baptist churches of Springfield have erected, on the north 
side of College street, between Campbell and Main Avenues, 
a marker with the following inscription: 


In 1827, the Rev. Wm. Moomey held first religious services in South- 
west Missouri in a cabin in Taylor township. First Baptist church orga- 
nized in Greene county at Mt. Pleasant, near Willard, 1838, Rev. Wm. 
Tatum, pastor. 345 feet due north, the first Baptist church in Spring- 
field, Rev. B. McCord Roberts, Pastor. Marker erected by Baptist 
churches of Springfield, 1921. 


llth. Marking site of a Kickapoo Indian village. 

The University Club has arranged to place, the coming 
month, a marker to locate the site of an Indian village,—one 
of the principal Kickapoo encampments scattered over what 
is now known as Kickapoo prairie. It is an interesting fact 
that here the past and present are linked together by the 
information contributed by Mrs. Rush Owen, who, as a child, 
knew this tribe and has personal recollections of their use of 
a certain spring which was located in the tract outlined by 
her as occupied by the encampment. The Government 
removed the Kickapoos to their new reservation in Kansas in 
1832, but a few returned to their old village and lived there 
for a few years, probably until 1845. This marker will 
have the following inscription: 


1812?—1832. A Kickapoo Indian village occupied the site bounded, 
approximately, north by Madison, west by Campbell, south by Grand, 
east by Jefferson Avenue. 100 wigwams clustered about a spring formerly 
situated 150 feet west of this point. The Indians are believed to have 
planted on this site the first orchard of the Indian peach in the Southwest. 
Marker erected by the Springfield University Club, 1925. 


12th. Monument to Greene county soldiers. 

On November 11th, 1924, at Grant Beach Park, was 
unveiled the most pretentious of this series of historical 
markers, a fine granite monument in honor of the 62 Greene 
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county men who gave their lives in the World War. The 
following inscription occupies one side of the shaft: 


In memory of the men who died in service in the World War for the 
cause of Liberty. Erected by the Business Women’s Club, Kiwanis Club, 
Knights of Columbus, Lions Club, Rotary Club, and University Club. 


The other sides of the shaft contain the names of the 62 
soldiers, numbered to correspond with trees also bearing 
numbers, and planted with the purpose of forming a me- 
morial grove. It is hoped that this group of hard maple trees 
surrounding the monument will be a lasting tribute to the 
lives of those who compose this roll of honor. The flag and 
flagstaff accompanying the monument was the gift of The 
Woman’s University Club. 

13th. The last marker was erected on Drury College 
campus, and has the following inscription on its west side: 


These mounds mark the site of pre-historic Indian homes. They are 
believed to represent the remains of thatch-roofed, circular adobe huts, 
similar to those now built by the Mandan Indians. Thousands of similar 
house-mounds are widely scattered in groups throughout the Ozarks, 
but are being rapidly destroyed by agricultural agencies. Their builders 
antedated the Osages. Meager evidence indicates a non-warlike and 
agricultural race, probably effaced by pestilence or by warlike enemy 
tribes. Erected by Drury College, May, 1927. 


The east side of the marker bears the following inscrip- 
tion: 


One hundred feet east was the old St. Louis road, which once ran 
diagonally through Drury College campus from southwest to northeast. 
Remains of the earthworks thrown up to fortify this road in the early 
days of the Civil war can still be obscurely seen on the southeast corner 
of the campus. 


All of these markers bear upon the top this inscription: 

University Club Historical Marker, No. ........ 

We wish here to express the great appreciation of the 
Club to Mr. Clark, of Kent and Clark, who has not only 
furnished these markers at less than cost, but has been tireless 
in co-operation and aid in their erection. 

It is hoped that future years will add to the number of 
these memorials, and that a local historical museum and art 
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gallery may be the outgrowth of the work of the Springfield 
University Club. 

The presidents of the University Club have been: Roscoe 
Stewart, Lee Ullmann, Dr. Joseph H. George, Judge John T. 
Sturgis, Dr. Edward M. Shepard, William H. Barton, Dr. 
Joseph T. Williams, Prof. Norman Freudenberger, Prof. L. 
E. Meador, Prof. H. P. Study, and Prof. Walter O. Cralle. 
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WILLIAM H. RICHARDSON’S JOURNAL OF 
DONIPHAN’S EXPEDITION 


THIRD ARTICLE 
BATTLE OF SACRAMENTO 


Sunday, 28th.—At sunrise this morning, we took up our 
line of march, having learned from our spies that the enemy 
in great numbers had fortified the pass of the river Sacra- 
mento, about 15 miles off. Our trains consisting of 315 
traders’ wagons, and our commissary and company wagons, 
in all about 400, were formed into four columns, so as to shorten 
our lines. The whole command marched in right order be- 
tween the columns, thus concealing our force from the enemy. 
When we arrived within three miles of their entrenchments, 
Col. Doniphan made a reconnoisance of their position, and 
examined the arrangements of their forces. This was easily 
done, as our road led through an open prairie valley between 
the high mountains. The pass of the Sacramento is formed 
by a point of the mountains on our right, their left extending 
into the valley, so as to narrow the valley about one and a 
half miles. On our left was a deep, dry channel of a creek, 
and between these points, the plain rises abruptly about 50 
or 60 feet. The road passes down the center of the valley, 
and in the distance we had a full view of the Mexican army. 
On the point of the mountains, they had a battery of four 
guns, so elevated as to sweep the plain. On the left, there 
was another battery commanding the road, with six-pounders 
and rampart pieces, mounted on carriages. Their cavalry 
was drawn up in front of their redoubts, in the interval of 
four deep. When we had arrived near their entrenchments, 
our columns suddenly diverged to the right, so as to gain the 
elevation, which the enemy endeavored to prevent by moving 
forward with four pieces of cannon and 1,000 cavalry. But 
our movements were so rapid, that we not only gained the 
eminence, but were formed in order for their reception. 
Our company (Capt. Hudson’s) now dismounted, and every 
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eighth man was detailed to hold horses and mules. It fell 
to my lot to hold eight mules. The action now commenced 
by the brisk fire from our cannons, doing considerable execu- 
tion at the distance of twelve hundred yards, killing fifteen 
of the enemy and disabling one of their guns. Our fire was 
briskly returned from 14 pieces of artillery, sending ragged 
balls, and heavy copper ore. But being badly aimed they 
struck in the ground about forty or fifty yards before us, and 
rebounding, passed over our heads without harm, except 
slightly wounding two men, and killing several horses and 
mules in the rear. Our guns were so well aimed as to compel 
the enemy to fall behind the breastworks. We resumed our 
march in our former order, diverging as much as possible to 
the right to avoid a heavy battery, and their strongest re- 
doubts, which were on our left, near the common road. After 
marching as far as we thought it prudent, without coming 
in range of their heavy battery, Capt. Weightman of the 
artillery, was ordered to charge it with two 12-lb. howitzers, 
to be supported by the cavalry, under Captains Reid, Parsons 
and Hudson. We then remounted and charged the battery 
from right to left, with a brisk and deadly fire from our rifles. 
We then advanced to the very brink of their redoubts, and 
drove them out with our sabres. The enemy now fell back on 
their center battery, where they made a desperate rally, and 
gave us a shower of balls and copper ore, which whizzed over 
our heads without doing us any injury except wounding several 
men and killing a few mules and horses. Major Clarke was 
ordered to commence a heavy fire upon this battery, which 
being well directed, together with the rapid advance of our 
columns, put them to flight over the mountains in utter con- 
fusion, leaving all their cannons, and the ground strewed 
with their dead and wounded. Thus ended the Battle of 
Sacramento, which commenced about three o'clock and 
ended about sunset. The enemy numbered 4,220 rank and 
file, and lost 300 killed, 500 wounded, besides 40 prisoners. 
The American force consisted of 924 effective men, 1 killed, 
11 wounded. Our success is to be attributed entirely to the 
superior skill of our commander. Had he not taken ad- 
vantage of position, in keeping out of range of redoubts and 
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batteries, we should all have shared a common fate, as the 
black piratical flag was captured, together with a wagon load 
of that formidable weapon, the lariat, which was intended to 
tie us all to our saddles in case of a defeat. The Mexicans 
lost ten pieces of artillery, varying from five to ten lbs. and 
seven one-lb. culverines. One of the cannon is very valuable, 
being composed of silver and brass melted together. They 
also lost all their baggage, ammunition, &c., and provisions 
enough to last us three months were found in their wagons, 
together with $4,000 in specie. It was gratifying to see the 
soldiers shaking hands with their officers after the engagement, 
and tendering their congratulations to their commander for 
his skill and bravery displayed on this memorable occasion. 
The surgeons are now busily: engaged in administering relief 
to the wounded Mexicans, and it is a sight to see the pile of 
legs and arms that have been amputated. The cries and 
groans of the poor fellows, are distressing in the extreme. It 
is a fact worthy of note, that the atmosphere here in this 
mountainous region is so perfectly pure and clear that a 
cannon shot can be seen coming, when it is a considerable 
distance off, by leaving a blue streak in the air. Many a 
soldier saved his life in the battle by dodging the balls as they 
came forward. When a flash would be seen from the enemy’s 
battery, you could hear the soldiers cry out—‘“‘watch the ball, 
boys!—here comes a ball, boys,’’ and they invariably avoided 
them, or the slaughter must have been very great. I saw a 
ball coming in the direction where I was, when immediately 
falling off my mule, it passed just over my saddle without 
injury. Our rapid movements seemed to astonish the enemy. 
Our four pieces of flying artillery, discharging five times in a 
minute, volleys of grape and canister, with chain shots, would 
rake the enemy’s redoubts and cut roads through their lines, 
while our 12-lb. howitzers throwing a constant shower of 
bombs into the middle of their entrenchments, and the un- 
erring aim of our Mississippi rifles, acting in concert, cast 
terror and dismay among the cowardly and unprincipled foe. 
Our men acted nobly, and in the hand to hand fight in the 
redoubts they fought to desperation. Lieutenant Sprawl, 
our 2d Lieutenant, a man over six feet high, with bared arms, 
4 
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and without his hat, his long hair, and beard streaming in the 
wind, with sword in hand, was charging the enemy at every 
point, when a ball struck his splendid charger, and he fell. 
But seizing his carbine he kept up with us on foot. Another of 
our men, being unhorsed, and fighting near me, was attacked 
by a Mexican, who was about to lance him, and the poor 
fellows’s gun being discharged, he picked up a rock, and throw- 
ing it, struck his enemy on the head, which felled him to the 
earth, when he knocked his brains out with the butt of his 
gun. These were but common occurrences in that hard con- 
tested fight, where we had to contend with nearly five to one. 
March 1st.—After spending a comfortable night, feasting 
on the good things of our enemy, and making our prisoners 
bury the dead, we started with the remains of Major Owings, 
and after marching four miles encamped. My mule having 
received a wound in the loins yesterday, cannot be found 
this morning, so I borrowed one of the Commissary. 
2d.—Placed on mounted guard to precede the army, 
whose entrance in the city will take place to-day. Came ten 
miles; saw the spire of the Cathedral towering in the distance 
with peculiar feelings of delight. A merrier group could 
scarcely be pictured than our worthy Colonel Mitchell and his 
escort. We entered the beautiful city of Chihuahua about 12 
o'clock, and proceeded immediately to the plaza or public 
square. The inhabitants are polite, and manifest, in various 
ways, the utmost complaisance and regard to our soldiery. 
Of course we see the fairest specimens of Mexican character 
here, and afford us evidences of superior intelligence, comfort, 
and industry. While the soldiers were scattered in various 
directions, seeking refreshments, I took a walk alone, and 
seated myself in a quiet nook, fronting the Cathedral. It is an 
imposing structure of white marble. It was about fifty years 
in building—the production of a gold mine—and cost three 
millions of dollars. 1 felt too much fatigued to write a long 
description of even a beautiful church, although, had it been 
otherwise, such employment would have been pleasant to 
me. The tones of the bell are grand. It strikes the hour, and 
can be heard at a great distance. At sundown Col. Doniphan 
arrived in town with the rest of the command, all in fine order. 
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The band was playing Washington’s March; just as we reached 
the public square, the tune was changed to Yankee Doodle, 
when there was a general huzza. We then marched through 
the town, and took up our quarters on the outskirts. I was 
placed on picket guard, and had to be up all night—first to 
watch the prisoners, and then to walk my post three hours. 

8rd.—All is now tranquil. The funeral of Major Owings 
took place to-day. Every thing was conducted with the 
utmost decency and order. 

4th.—This morning I sallied forth for a ramble. I went 
through the thickest parts of the city, which I should judge 
contained about 40,000 inhabitants. The streets cross at 
right angles, and the houses are mostly built of the usual 
sun-dried brick, in Mexican style, with flat roofs, and close- 
barred windows, as if intended for defence against street 
assaults, or rival factions. I was afterwards introduced to 
some senoras, and drank some coffee with them—they using 
the ardiente instead of cream in theirs. 

5th.—Passing near the public square, I encountered Col. 
Mitchell, with several officers on horseback, before a handsome 
building. The Colonel was earnestly engaged in conversation 
with a man who, it appeared, was an Englishman. I soon 
learned that our Colonel wished to search the building, but 
the English gentleman said he should not. I was called on, 
with several others, who were standing near, to form ranks 
and go at once and arm ourselves. We ran to our quarters, 
and soon returned well equipped. I had not been in the line 
more than a minute, when I saw my entire company, the 
Chihuahua Rangers, come up. I, of course, left my position, 
and with them paraded before the house. The Englishman 
being still very stubborn, and refusing to give up the keys, 
the Colonel ordered two pieces of artillery to be brought down 
immediately, and placed before the door. Turning to look 
for the man, I found he had escaped to the top of a house, not 
far off, where he stationed himself to watch our movements. 
He no sooner espied the cannon, than he ran down in great 
haste, begging for a few minutes to open the door, saying 
“somebody might be killed,’’ &c. We then entered peaceably. 
Magoffin, the trader, whom the authorities of the city had 
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condemned to death as a traitor, cannot be found. On in- 
quiry, we learned that he had been sent to Durango. But 
several are of the opinion that he has been killed. 

6th.—I went to the Secretary’s office and wrote letters to 
my sisters in Maryland. 

10th.—For several days past we have been relieved from 
all extra duty, only answering the roll-call night and morning. 
I have been busily engaged to-day writing letters for different 
persons. 

17th —During the past week I have had no time to write 
in my journal. I have been busy writing letters for others, 
and assisting in writing out requisitions, &c. I received to- 
night the first number of the “‘Anglo Saxon,” a paper printed 
by our boys, and the first American newspaper ever published 
in Chihuahua. On Wednesday, the 15th, the express started 
from here for the United States. Many weary months have 
passed, and we have heard no tidings from home and friends. 
Truly a soldier’s lot is a hard one. 

19th—I had achill last night, which ended in a fever. I 
felt thankful that I was favored with every attention from 
Lieut. Sprawl, who is as kind and generous as he is brave. A 
few hours’ sleep recovered me in some degree from the stupidity 
in which the fever left me, and I arose from the stone floor 
refreshed. I went to church, which was opened for mass, but 
soon returned with a headache, longing for the simple and 
sweet worship of my own church at home. An express, con- 
sisting of twelve men, was sent on to General Taylor to-day. 

20th.—I took a stroll through the town; went down to the 
American Hotel to learn what news was stirring. Nothing 
is heard from the South. 

23d.—We have at this time all that is necessary for our 
comfort, and nothing to do but attend to our slight duties, 
and take care of our mules and horses. A strict guard is 
kept. The captured cannon is in charge of the non-commis- 
sioned officers, and our company has to practice target shoot- 
ing. Being number four, I have to touch off the guns. The 
concussion jars my head so much, that I have to place a quid 
of tobacco in each cheek, to prevent it from injuring my 
teeth, which are very sore. The companies are all well disci- 
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plined, and with our 25 pieces of artillery, Colonel Doniphan 
says he would defy 10,000 Mexicans. When not on duty, our 
men resort to every kind of mischief by way of amusement. 
Two pieces of artillery, found at this place, were, by them, on 
yesterday, dismounted and blown up. They were filled with 
powder and plugged, and the muzzles being buried in the 
earth several feet, a slow match was applied. The reports 
were terrific. They have also burnt all the powder. A train, 
nearly one-fourth of a mile in length, was made and set off, 
and which ignited several barrels at its termination. The 
poor affrighted Mexicans, meanwhile ran off, crying “no 
wano, no wano,” (very bad, very bad.) Another species of 
fun, consists in collecting all the dogs that can be found 
during the day, and carefully shutting them in a room; at 
night each dog is brought out, and a large bundle of fireworks 
fastened to his tail. He is then let loose, amid the general 
halloo; and being enveloped in sparks, accompanied with the 
noise of small fire arms, wherever he runs in the crowded 
streets, the Mexican fly before him with the utmost consterna- 
tion. 

Sunday, April 4th—This was the appointed morning for 
us to leave Chihuahua for the south. But on account of a 
bull fight, our trip is postponed. As soon as church was over, 
the soldiers hastened to see this great sight. As I was con- 
scientious in regard to the violation of the Sabbath, I, of 
course, staid behind; I was, however, informed by the men 
on their return, that five bulls were let loose, but none were 
killed. If they cannot strike the animal in some vital part, 
they are obliged to let him live. The blows were badly dealt, 
and the bull escaped. This is a strange mixture of Christianity 
with the barbarities of heathenism. Card playing, cock 
fighting, bull baiting, and dancing, are the chief amusements 
of these people, and they are always accompanied with 
excessive drinking, not unfrequently with quarreling and 
fighting, in which the belligerents are bruished, their limbs 
broken, and their lives sometimes destroyed. What an idea 
of the character of God must be entertained in the midst of 
such performances? He can hardly be regarded as a God of 
love, whose delight is in the upright walk and chaste con- 
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versation of his people. The service of that blinded popula- 
tion, comports better with what we might suppose would be 
the worship of the devil, were such worship distinctly ordered! 
Alas! for the darkness in which so many of. our race are en- 
veloped! 

5th_—The wagons were loaded for our long journey—but a 
difficulty in getting our soldiers together detained us till two 
o'clock, P. M. At length, every thing being in readiness, we 
started out of town. Some of our men imagined themselves 
commanders in chief, assumed to give orders, and were other- 
wise troublesome. We succeeded in reaching a ranch, twelve 
miles off, and encamped. 

6th—Moved on twenty-five miles, and stopped at a 
ranch late in the evening. Putting our horses in a clover field, 
we spread our blankets on the ground and rested till morning. 

7th—After accomplishing another 25 miles to-day, we 
erected our tents close to the walls of a town. Here we were 
joined by two strangers, who said they came from a coral, 
140 miles off, to inform us that a large Mexican force of about 
10,000 soldiers were on their way to re-take Chihuahua. 
They also stated that Generals Taylor and Wool had gone 
far to the south, in the direction of the city of Mexico. These 
men being native Americans induced our Colonel to listen to 
their story, which if true, would have placed us in a bad situa- 
tion with one-half of our command left behind at Chihuahua, 
we could be easily cut off from this point. 

8th—This morning we had orders to start back to 
Chihuahua. After marching 25 miles reached the second 
ranch, and encamped. 

9th.—Our Sergeant woke us all at two o’clock to get our 
breakfast, and make an early start. We travelled briskly 
36 miles, and arrived at Chihuahua about four o’clock. Here 
we are again in the city, at our old quarters. 

14th.—I have been employed in writing for our Surgeon 
and others, for several days past. Yesterday we heard that 
Vera Cruz was taken by Gen. Scott. Twenty-eight rounds 
were fired by our artillery-men. 

15th.—I witnessed to-day the mode of punishment among 
the Mexicans, and felt disgusted at the sight. Offenders are 
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tied to a tree and severely lashed for different offences. I 
saw several whipped to-day for horse stealing. At night it 
commenced raining. The first rain since we have been in the 
city. I was too sick to perform the duty of sentinel. 

16th——The morning air being clear and cool I took a 
walk to relieve the excessive languor I feel. I have little or 
no appetite, and my spirits are very much depressed. I went 
to the American hotel, where a great many questions were 
asked me. While there I read an advertisement of a grand 
ball to be given on Sunday, 18th, entrance $2. It is really 
distressing to contemplate the desecration of the Sabbath in 
this country. Oh! how I long to be once more in a truly 
Christian land, and among congenial spirits. 

Sunday, 18th.—Various exhibitions encountered at every 
step throughout the city to-day. Sunday as it is, gambling is 
the most prominent. At night the greater part of our men 
went to the ball. 

19th.—Drew off some writing for our Doctor; afterwards, 
with a messmate, took a bath in the river—still quite sick, and 
nothing to eat, but poor beef, with bread and coffee. This 
stone floor is particularly hard to rest on. 

24th.—I went with a Mexican to see the prison. He was 
very polite and accommodating; he took me through the cells, 
and showed me the blocks, and chains, handcuffs, lariats, &c., 
that had been prepared to keep all the prisoners safely, which 
they expected to have taken in the battle. They were to 
have been kept here until they could be marched on foot to 
the city of Mexico. But they counted their game a little the 
soon! The prison is the darkest and most gloomy place I 
ever saw. 

Sunday morning, 25th.—Just as the church bells began to 
ring, our men geared up their mules, and at 11 o’clock, two 
companies started out of town with the artillery, and arrived 
about three o’clock at the first ranch. 

26th—An early start took us to the second ranch 25 
miles. To-night our second battalion came up. 

27th—After marching 36 miles to-day we came to a 
town called Santa Cruz, where we encamped. 
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28th.—We lay by here, and wait for the rest of the army, 
which will start from Chihuahua to-day. 

29th—At day break we set out, and after marching 21 
miles, came to Sousilla, a town situated on the river Couchas, 
which is, at that place, a considerable stream. I went with 
one or two hundred others, and took a refreshing bath. At 
night I cooked a supper of coarse bread, beef and coffee, 
with the materials of a coral, which we tore down. 

30th.—Still travelling on the Rio Couchas. Passed a town 
called Los Cruezas, and at the end of 28 miles encamped at 
the town of San Rosalia. Col. Doniphan’s first battalion came 
up to-night. 

May 1st.—At the sound of the reveille all went in line, and 
after roll-call our Captain told us to get our arms in good 
order for inspection at nine o’clock. Every man was soon 
busy firing off loaded guns, cleaning out, &c. To-night I 
went into town and bought a welcome repast for my mess, 
viz. pork-steak and nice bread. 

2d.—Our Captain, after calling the roll, told us that the 
reveille had sounded thus early for a company to go in ad- 
vance. Came out a few miles and stopped to inspect a fort the 
Mexicans had erected to keep Gen. Wool from marching to 
Chihuahua. It is nicely finished off, with port holes for their 
batteries, &c. The building covers nearly an acre of ground; 
but every thing is silent, the place being entirely deserted. 
A fatiguing march of 27 miles brought us to a ranch called 
Remado, where we passed the night. 

8d.—The country is still barren between these ranchos, 
which are always found in fertile valleys, mostly inhabited. 
Some muskeet brush was all we could find on our road to-day; 
no verdant carpet of grass to relieve the eye from the strong 
glare of the rays of the sun pouring on the sandy plains as we 
passed along. A late hour brought us to a large town called 


Haudaquilla, on the Rio Florida. We travelled 30 miles 
to-day. 


4th —At ten we left—came out six miles and encamped. 
On our way we saw several monuments erected to various 
saints. A pile of rocks marks the grave of one great personage. 
In the centre of the pile is erected a cross, adorned with arti- 
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ficial flowers. The country around this town is cultivated; 
provisions are cheap and plenty. All the soldiers are now 
engaged in packing provisions and water; the latter precious 
article, it is said, will not be found again till 65 miles are passed 
over. At four, P. M., we came on and travelled 25 miles in 
this jornada, and laid ourselves down to sleep in the sand, 
after taking a cut of meat and bread at nearly 12 o'clock. 
5th—By the time it was light our Orderly came around 
to rouse us to roll-call. Some poor fellows, half asleep, stag- 
gered off into ranks. We started and marched 40 miles through 
a thick dust, when we came to a pond of brackish water, 
which is sometimes found in these deserts. Here we halted 
for the night. The water was quickly drank by our famishing 
boys, notwithstanding it was a disagreeable mixture of salt 
and sulphur. 
6th—The fatigue and sufferings of yesterday were not 
allayed by a report in camp that several thousand Mexicans 
were lying in wait a few miles ahead, in order to cut off our 
artillery. We marched on ten miles and stopped on the banks 
of the Rio Cerro Gordo, where we have tolerably good water. 
7th—I arose from the guard-fire, where I had been 
stretched the last three hours dull and sleepy, having been on 
duty all the former part of the night; I went to my mess, 
whom I found eating breakfast. As soon as we got through, 
our command started and travelled 30 miles. Here we stopped 
at a ranch, near which are several springs bursting from a 
bank, the water of which is very clear, but very warm, and 
of a most disagreeable taste. A few hundred yards from the 
camp we saw a large deserted fort, also a coral, which our 
boys tore down to cook with. The face of the country has 
nothing to recommend it, but a vast variety of cactus, beauti- 
fully in bloom all over the sandy plains. Covered with dust, 
I found a bath in the hot springs very refreshing to-night. 
Sunday, 9th.—Pursued our way uninterruptedly the past 
two days and travelled 40 miles. At night we encamped at 
a town called Mepemilla. At out approach the inhabitants 
fled to the mountains. It was a fine night, and their fires in 
the distance, dotting the mountains side, had a singular and 
romantic effect. News met us here that Gen. Scott had 
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whipped Santa Anna, which caused Col. Doniphan to fire a 
salute of 29 rounds. 

10th—At 3 o'clock this morning the reveille sounded. 
A little coarse bread, and coffee without sugar, constituted 
breakfast, on which we travelled 30 miles. We halted late 
at night, at a ranch called San Sebastian, on the Rio Mosas, 
a stream sufficiently large for swimming. It was soon covered 
with our soldiers enjoying this rare luxury. 

11th.—At an early hour we had to bury two of our men, 
who died yesterday. They were found last night (after our 
fatiguing march of 30 miles), dead in the wagons. They were 
buried in a warlike manner. We crossed the river two miles 
below the town, and pursued our route 30 miles to another 
village, called San Lorenzo. Here we encamped, but suffered 
much inconvenience from want of water, having to use it very 
sparingly. To-night another grave was opened for another 
of our men. 

12th.—As usual, our whole command was put in motion 
at three o’clock, and after marching seven miles through a 
thick dust, had orders to halt and turn back, for we had 
left the right road behind. Our army turned about and 
travelled several miles until we got right. At the end of 18 
miles we encamped on the Rio Mosas. Here, unable to join 
the swimmers, from a violent attack of ear-ache, accompanied 
with a most painful sore mouth, which latter I have suffered 
with since leaving Chihuahua, I went to a Dutch surgeon for 
advice. He looked in my mouth a few seconds, and with an 
air of confidence declared that nothing ailed me. 1 determined 
thereafter to bear my pains like a hero, and almost vowed that 
I would never pester a Dutchman either for his sympathy or 
his prescriptions. 

13th_—This morning we started early, and after travelling 
30 miles, reached a ranch. The first objects that met our eyes, 
were six Indians lying dead. They had been killed by our 
advance guard of about 30 rank and file, under Captain Reid. 
The guard was unexpectedly attacked by a body of Indians, 
which they repulsed, after killing 13 of their number, with 
their chief. He must have been a desperate warrior, for even 
after he was shot down, and to the last moment of his life, he 
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tried to use his bow and arrows. These fellows were seen 
coming from a gap of the mountain, some distance off, making 
direct for our little party, who went out at full gallop to meet 
them. A discharge of arrows was met by a volley from our 
men. A considerable skirmish now ensued. The Indians, 
raising the war-whoop, rushed on them, discharging their 
arrows with incredible rapidity ; but they were forced to retreat, 
and these bodies were dragged hither as trophies. 

14th—About one o'clock in the night, while our wearied 
soldiers slept, two guns were heard. In an instant our Captain 
jumped to his feet, and hurriedly went over the ground to 
wake us all up. In a few moments every man had on his 
arms. After waiting some time for the enemy, news came 
that one of the Lieutenants was shot through the hand. It 
appears that this Lieutenant was officer of the night, and in 
his rounds tried to take a sentinel by surprise. Creeping 
stealthily on the ground to the spot, he was told by the 
sentinel to stop and give the countersign. No answer being 
returned, he fired. As soon as he found that he was shot in 
the hand, he returned the charge on the sentinel. But no 
one can tell as yet who this watchful sentinel is. I made up a 
fire to prepare coffee. At two o’clock the reveille sounded for 
all to saddle up. At four we started, and after marching 25 
miles, came in sight of Parras, a large city. Our Adjutant 
chose a place for us to encamp, which is the beautiful grove 
of ornamental cotton trees. The scene is new and pleasant. 
Here are trees, green cornfields, and running streams. The 
gardens in and around the city are beautifully arranged, and 
tastefully supplied with ripe apricots, oranges, and lemons; 
also a great variety of flowering shrubs and plants. 

15th—We are to pass a day or two here, I believe, resting 
from our long travel. This morning one of our wagon drivers, 
who is a sailor, went up town, and by some means, most 
unfortunately, offended several of the Mexican gentlemen. 
Complaint was made to the alcade, who ordered Jack to be 
taken to the caliboose and flogged, going in person to see it 
done. But Jack knocked him down and broke his sabre in 
pieces—whipping several others who came to the rescue, and 
finally walked off to camp completely victorious. Word was 
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brought to Col. Doniphan about the conduct of this man, who 
gravely told the people that if Gen. Wool could do anything 
with his men, it was more than he could with his. He said it 
was now too late for him to keep them in order, therefore, 
he should leave on Monday. 

Sunday, 16th—Preparations were going on in different 
departments for the renewal of our march to-morrow. The 
expectation of soon encountering Generals Taylor and Wool, 
appears to inspire our men with a desire to look decent. Old 
clothes are being washing—sundry holes in deer skin pants 
are in the process of repair, and I think we shall not look so 
very ragged after all. 

17th—Moved out of town at three o'clock, P. M. After 
marching five miles through a broken, bare country, we came 
to a house, whose shingled roof indicated that its builder had 
been educated in the United States. We found it even so, 
although the man was a Mexican. We made a journey of 25 
miles to-day, and had a supper of excessively tough beef, and 
coarse bread. 

28th.—On our way, very early, as usual—made 18 miles 
with a severe ear-ache, from which I have suffered almost 
constantly for several weeks past. Strolling out after the 
tents were fixed up, I saw some soldiers walking along with 
a man in front, whom I learned they were about to drum out 
of service. He proved to be a teamster, and not a volunteer. 
He had, without provocation, struck several Mexicans in 
Parras. The alcade sending on an express to Gen. Wool for 
protection, induced Col. Doniphan to settle the business thus. 
He was made to walk before three armed men, behind whom 
several bugles performed a doleful ditty. When they arrived at 
the outskirts, the Captain ordered a halt, and proclaimed that 
the man was drummed out of service for misbehavior. Where- 
upon he ordered the men in front to kick him. The punish- 
ment having been inflicted, the poor fellow was turned off, 
to find shelter where he could. 

11th —To-night we are encamped at a ranch, almost over- 
flowed with water, which is coming down with a rush, in 
consequence of a heavy rain in the mountains. Made to-day 
25 miles. 
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21st—Yesterday and to-day we pursued our journey 
without intermission. At night we encamped where Gen. 
Wool had stationed 1,000 men as picket guard. We received a 
treat in the shape of nice American flour and mess pork, as 
rations. 

22d.—I rode with several others to Gen. Wool’s camp. 
On the way we passed over the battleground of Buena Vista, 
and saw the remains of hundreds of Mexicans thrown in heaps, 
and covered over with cactus. These remained undisturbed 
by the wolves, while they had disinterred our Americans and 
devoured them; these animals make a practice in keeping in 
the rear of our advancing armies, and always prefer eating 
our men after death to the Mexicans. I spent an hour in 
contemplating the desolations of war—picked up a few Spanish 
coins, a watch key, cross, &c., with several other little matters, 
as mementos. Gen. Wool’s quarters were to be seen in the 
distance. After spending an hour or two in camp, I returned 
to our boys, whom I found assembled in a congregation, and 
Capt. Reid holding forth in a speech, trying all his might, to 
get some of our men to volunteer again, their term being 
nearly expired. This morning every preparation is made for 
the reception of General Wool, who is expected to receive the 
command. All in right order, we marched out, the artillery in 
front, our company, (the Chihuahua Rangers) next, and so on. 
As he rode up, the artillerymen fired a salute, and while passing 
along the lines with his escort, we had orders to “present 
arms.” After the parade was over, we were marched back to 
camp, where the General came to inspect the captured cannon, 
and see the black flag, taken at the Battle of Sacramento. 
At night we drew rations of bacon and dried apples, which good 
things, some of our boys thought, were given as a bribe to 
induce them to re-enlist. 

Sunday, 23d.—We left at an early hour, and as we passed 
through Gen. Wool’s encampment, we turned over to him 
our American artillery, consisting of six pieces, received at 
Santa Fe. We retained the Mexican cannon, viz., 17 pieces 
taken at the Battle of Sacramento, and one piece taken at 
Bracito, and marched on 12 miles to Saltillo, a large town 
among the mountains. The weather is warm and pleasant, 
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and in right order we passed through, and proceeded on eight 
miles; we encamped at night in a wheat field. We saw to-day 
several deserted ranchos. 

24th.—After a long and fatiguing march of 32 miles, we 
stopped at a deserted ranch to pass the night. In winding 
through the mountain passes to-day, we turned aside to see 
the fortifications which had been thrown up, to stop the prog- 
ress of Gen. Taylor to Saltillo. 

25th—An early start and fatiguing journey of 25 miles, 
brought us within four miles of Monterey. From our camp 
we have a full view of the city and palace of the Bishop. 
All this day our road lay through the narrow pass of the 
mountains, one of which is volcanic, and has been burning 
for several years. A heavy rain descended to-night, drenching 
us completely, and in the midst of which a grave was dug for 
a poor soldier, who has been sick ever since we left Chihuahua. 

26th—Through a heavy wind we rode into town, and 
stopped to see the citadel and wall so bravely scaled by our 
troops, after the enemy was driven from their redoubts. 
From this place, a lovely and extensive view of the city and 
surrounding country is presented. The southern fruits and 
flowers are growing in great luxuriance. After our men were 
satisfied with an inspection, we marched through the famous 
town of Monterey to Gen. Taylor’s camp, where we arrived 
at 12 o’clock. We found the old hero encamped in the woods. 
Immediately on our arrival he came to us, in company with 
Col. Doniphan, to see the trophies of our victories. I was 
fortunate enough to grasp the hand of the old General. In 
the afternoon several thousand pack mules were sent out 
with provisions for Gen. Wool. 

27th.—At day-break the roll-call was called, and Capt. 
Hudson told us to saddle up and get ready to start. All was 
in readiness, when orders came that we should be delayed till 
12 o’clock. A few minutes before that hour, Gen. Taylor 
with his escort rode up, and passed along the lines, with his 
hat off, to review us. We presented sabres and then started 
on our way, the General escorting us some distance from his 
camp. After he left us, we pursued our march through a 
country well covered with hackberry and other trees. A long 
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route of 32 miles brought us to a ranch, where we halted for 
the night. 

28th.—Arrived at a deserted ranch late in the morning, 
after passing 40 miles over a most dreadful road. Being in the 
rear guard, I and eleven others, were obliged to assist the 
wagons up the hills, by pushing at the wheels. All along this 
route decaying bodies and skeletons of men are lying. Some 
of the bodies still had their clothing on, and the stench was 
almost intolerable. The road was also strewed with mules, 
which had died in numbers on their way to Monterey. 

29th—The road is only interesting from association. 
Many a brave man has passed it never to retrace his steps. 
Six miles from our last stopping place, we reached Seralvo. 
Here we found a regiment of volunteers on the march to join 
General Taylor. We waited till the afternoon to feed our 
horses and mules; then marched 14 miles to another deserted 
ranch, and stopped to sleep. We saw, on our way, many 
ranchos and villages tenantless and destroyed. While we were 
at Seralvo, a Mexican was caught, who belonged to the gang 
that murdered the teamsters, and burned up 150 wagons, 
which were on their way to the army. At three o’clock he 
was brought out in the plaza, and placed against the wall. A 
file of six men (the Texan Rangers), stood some ten yards 
off. The prisoner was told by the Colonel that his time was 
at hand. He was then ordered to turn his back. This he 
not only refused to do, but struck fire and lighted his cigar. 
The word was given—all fired—and he fell dead. Three balls 
entered his breast, and three his head. A Texan, whose brother 
had been murdered in the wagon train, gave a five dollar gold 
piece to take the place of one who was chosen to do this 
melancholy business. 

Sunday night, 30th—We have stopped at a town called 
Mier. I felt very weary after a travel of 36 miles. This 
place is notorious on account of a battle that was gained by 
the Texans. Our Rangers were highly elated in the thoughts 
of their success, and they became so drunk, that the defeated 
Mexicans took them prisoners, and marched them off to the 
city of Mexico. So much for the sale of rum. We met with 
a cordial reception at this place. 
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31st—We encamped in sight of Camargo at two o’clock 
to-day. We crossed the river St. Pon in a ferry boat, which 
was pulled by means of ropes. The crossing occupied about 
two hours, when our troops and artillery were landed. This 
town is well fortified. It is the principal depot for supplies 
to the army, which come up this river in small steamers. 
River water is drank, although rendered very filthy by the 
carcasses of mules and horses, which are thrown into it. 
To-day one poor fellow was buried, who had been sick a long 
time. Many a hard jolt in the rough wagon, and hour of 
thirst and weariness had he—but he sleeps quietly and peace- 
fully in his lonely rest on the banks of the St. Pon. 

June 1st—On our way to the Rio Grande, this morning 
one of our men was shot by a party of Mexicans, who had 
concealed themselves in the bushes. He was riding alone, 
when he was fired upon. The charge entered his hand and 
breast, and he fell dead. Capt. Reid at the head of 50 men 
went after the murderers and soon returned with six of them. 
They are to be kept in close confinement. 

2nd.—Our officers were in an unpleasant dilemma. They 
did not know how to dispose of the prisoners, and after some 
debate, they concluded to turn them loose. A file of soldiers 
was detailed for that purpose. They took them some miles 
off, and soon returned, announcing that they had turned them 
loose. At 4 o'clock we left, and travelled all night through a 
thick forest of muskeet trees and brushwood. About sunrise 
we arrived at Columbus, where we found several steamers 
ready for us. Many of us were miserably disordered from 
our weary midnight march. We encamped on the Rio Grande. 
This evening our cannon was sent down the river two miles 
to be shipped. 

3d.—Orders were received at an early hour for the troops 
to bring forward their saddles, rigging, &c., to be valued. A 
most unsightly mass was soon presented, as the dilapidated 
articles were gathered in a heap. Our Sergeant gave notice 
he should value them as condemned property, it being im- 
possible to transport them. A large fire was then made, and 
all were consumed. Our horses were placed in charge of a 
Mr. Van Bibber, who for a stipulated sum engaged to drive 
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them through Texas to Missouri. and leave them at any 
point we might designate. We walked a mile to the beach, 
where several steamers awaited us. The sick went immedi- 
ately on board. Two or three companies started, whilst the 
rest of us were detained till very late to assist in shipping the 
cannon. Orders were given that we should remain all night 
sO we went again on shore, spread our blankets on the beach, 
and spent the night rather uncomfortably. 

4th—It commenced raining at 3 o’clock this morning. 
After eating a breakfast of coffee and a few hard crackers, 
we hurried on board the steamer. Here we found both cabin 
and deck crowded with men. Our little steamer started in 
the midst of a heavy rain, rendering every thing exceedingly 
unpleasant. Night came on and no cooking could be done, so 
we went on shore, erected our tents, ate our suppers, and 
rested quietly through the night. 

5th.—The bell rang at 3 o’clock for us to come on board, 
which we accomplished in the course of an hour. One fellow 
being rather slow, was left behind, but he regained the boat 
before she had gone two miles. Fortunately for him an 
accident happened to the wheel, which was found to be broken, 
thus detaining us for repairs several hours. We did not reach 
Matamoras till two o’clock. Here we stopped but a very few 
minutes, and proceeded on till sunset. The boat now stopped 
to take in wood, and the Captain informed us that he should 
leave at moonrise. We laid down on deck on our blankets. 

Sunday, 6th—I was awakened at one o’clock by the 
deck hands, to make room to haul in the foot plank. I found 
myself drenched with filthy water, which had run under me 
as I slept. Quietly folding up my blanket, I thought I would 
make no complaint, as I was near my journey’s end. About 
sunrise we reached the Balize, when all hands landed and 
erected the tents. After breakfast, with a number of others 
I went to bathe in the sea. We let the breakers pass over our 
heads. They came in such force, that in my present reduced 
state, I found it difficult to stand up under them. Nor could 
I remain long in the water. 
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7th—We are encamped on the banks of the Rio Grande, 
eight miles from the shipping, which is on the opposite side 
of this narrow neck of land. 

8th—A regiment of regulars landed to-day, on, their 
way to the seat of war. No ship has appeared as yet to take 
us off. 

9th—This morning we had orders to start for Brazos 
Santiago, nine miles from this place. We had not proceeded 
far through the deep sand, when it became necessary for 
those who had the remnant of shoes, to pull them off, on 
account of the sand gathering in them, it being above the 
ankle at every step. Our feet became badly blistered by the 
heat and friction. Most gladly did I spread my blanket on 
the sand and enjoy a night of rest, after the fatigues of the 
day. Weare not yet at the end of this uncomfortable journey. 
The shipping is in sight, and a short march in the morning will 
relieve the weary teams of their burdens. 

10th—We are all on board—artillery, baggage, and a 
motley crew of 250 men, with unshaved faces, ragged and 
dirty, but all in fine spirits, save a few poor fellows, whose 
thin visages show the ravages of disease and suffering. 

11th—The past has been a memorable night. For 
suffering I have not experienced its equal in all my peregrina- 
tions through life. In the brig, on board of which we took 
passage, there were 100 bunks, (a slight elevation made of 
plank,) for the soldiers to sleep on. When I got in mine, the 
crowd was so great and the air so oppressive, that I thought I 
would get out and take a few pulls at the fresh atmosphere. 
Groping along in the dark, I endeavored to find some place 
of egress, but the whole gangway was strewed with men, and 
I was forced to return amid a shower of blessings from the 
poor fellows on whom I had the misfortune to tread. I laid 
the rest of the night in this hot place, more dead than alive. 
There was not the slightest air, and I was covered with a 
profuse perspiration. 

12th—An inspection of this brig, which was beautiful 
in its exterior, convinced me that it was a filthy place indeed; 
especially between decks. It was certainly worse than a hog- 
pen, for just above our bunks there was a sty, in which were 
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several of the real material. Two small fires were built for 
the soldiers to cook with, and so many crowded around them, 
all anxious to be served, that a long time elapsed before I 
could get my coffee. As a matter of convenience we were 
supplied with hard crackers and molasses. This diet only 
increased my disease, and I turned a longing eye on a large 
turtle which had been killed, and was being served up for 
our officers and the inmates of the cabin. 

13th.—Our allowance of water was a coffee pot full twice 
a day for coffee, and a pint apiece for each man to drink; a 
hogshead had been drawn upon deck for our use. There is a 
guard kept throughout each day, over this hogshead of 
miserable water, not fit for horses to drink. It was with min- 
gled feelings of admiration and sorrow that I saw our brave 
fellows, who had borne the fatigues of the march, and the 
strong blows of the battles, come humbly around the hogs- 
head, which was a central point of attraction, and ask for a 
little cup of water, when they were almost famished, and could 
drink several pints, were it allowed them. It is a gloomy 
Sabbath evening, nearly calm. 

14th—We are running S. E. by E., though the boat 
scarcely glides along, there being a calm. It seems that the 
water is becoming scarcer to-day. The Captain has directed 
that a quart only shall be given to each man for all purposes. 
And it is to last 24 hours. When this was announced one 
of the men muttered something which I did not hear, but which 
the Captain disliked; for he told us all, that if anyone made 
another threat, he would blow his brains out as quick as he 
would shoot a rattlesnake. When this threat was heard, the 
men all roared out in a hearty laugh. The Captain was of 
middle size, somewhat corpulent, swarthy in complexion, and 
blind in his right eye. He was rough in his manners, but 
talked very little, especially to us privates. He is master of 
the brig, and is employed by government to convey troops 
across the Gulf. His name is Woodsides. This morning about 
a pint of water was issued to each man. Of course, no 
coffee in made. We mixed a little vinegar with some water, 
and with crackers and molasses, made out our supper. Two 
dolphins were caught by the sailors, and one of our men caught 
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a young shark. Another turtle is served up for the cabin. 
It was so warm that I could not sleep in my bunk, but lay 
in the gangway, on my blanket. At midnight a steamer came 
alongside, and the Captain took on board several barrels of 
water. It was truly a blessing for us. 

15th.—Coffee and fried shark for breakfast, but a dreadful 
sore mouth, (which I fear is the scurvy), makes the eating a 
painful performance. Every indication of land was near. 
At 12 o'clock the Captain said we were 80 miles from the 
Balize. In anticipation of a storm, the sails were furled, but 
a little sprinkle of rain was all, and we again spread our canvass 
to the breeze. A sailor was sent aloft to see if the light house 
was in sight, and after remaining in the crosstrees two hours, 
he came down and said he saw it. A short time after the cry 
was heard, ‘‘the pilot boat is coming.’’ Sails were furled, and 
the pilot was soon on board. In the meantime some one 
cried “three cheers for Capt. Woodsides!”” The cry was 
echoed by the crowd, and Capt. Woodsides looked bullets. 
A flag was placed on the bow, a steamer came alongside and 
towed us over the bar, where our Captain anchored. We 
now draw water up the sides of the ship, for we are in the 
Mississippi river, 100 miles from New Orleans. The water is 
good and there is plenty of it, as the river is full. Every man 
has just as much as he can use, and we use it freely enough. 
After supper I went to my bunk, but found it too warm to 
rest in, so I took my blanket, and laid down as usual, in the 
gangway, but not being able to stretch my feet out, in conse- 
quence of a sack of bacon in the way, I got up and searched 
about, and at length found an empty bunk of some one who 
had gone on deck to spend the night. I felt weak and sick 
from the heat. “ 

16th—We drew our water from the river to get some 
breakfast; the sailors are washing off the deck, and if any 
man happens in the way, he is sure of having a bucketfull 
thrown on him; of course several of our boys have had a good 
drenching. At 8 o'clock a steamer took us [in] tow. As we 
proceeded up the Mississippi, we beheld on its banks large 
plantations of the sugar cane, which present a lovely contrast 
with some countries over which I have marched. On the left 
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side of the river is Fort Jackson, now nearly in ruins, but still 
a beautiful place. With several of our men I slept on the 
deck of the steamer. We were all in good spirits at the pros- 
pect of getting home, though the want of a change of clothes 
at this particular juncture is keenly felt. Some are covered 
with filth and vermin, which have kept their hiding places 
within our garments for many a long day. 

17th—We are now among the thick settlements and 
sugar plantations which line the river as we approach the city. 
I remained most of the night on deck, and ate an early break- 
fast of the usual diet. Afterwards Capt. Hudson had one of 
his big guns taken up, and fired a salute as we passed a pretty 
little village. We are now on the site of the battle ground, 
where General Jackson fought the English in 1814—continued 
our course up the river, and fired several times. At last, we 
were safely landed on the wharf in New Orleans. Upon my 
head there was no hat, having lost my last remnant over- 
board in the Gulf. My pants I had thrown away three days 
before, because (being composed of deerskin, worn into tatters), 
I despaired of making them look decent. A pair of drawers, 
rather the worse for wear, and an old overcoat, constituted 
my dress. If, to this description of my person I add that my 
hair, beard, and mustachios, had been left too vegetate undis- 
turbed ever since I left Fort Leavenworth, then some idea 
may be formed of the accomplished soldiers of Col. Doniphan’s 
command. 

18th.—In company with twelve others, I got in an omnibus 
to search for some clothes and quarters; came three miles to a 
large clothing establishment, where our wants as to garments 
were soon supplied. The barber next exercised his skill, and 
it was with many an amusing jest and laugh that we regarded 
each others altered and improved appearance. Comfortable 
quarters were secured, and to-night I am reposing in a quiet 
boarding house. Here I feel that no homage of my soul is 
profound enough to render due adoration to that gracious 
Providence who has protected and guided me, while marching 
over the wild plains, and through the mountain passes of 
Mexico. 
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“Deserts in vain opposed our onward course; 
O’er hostile lands and wild untravelled wastes, 

Our journey we pursued, nor fear the floods, 

Through deep ravines that flow; dire banked with death; 
Nor mountains in whose jaws destruction grinned. 

Though floods rapacious roaring as they rolled, 
And mountains huge and rough were circled round 

By roving bands of restless savage foes.” 


22nd.—On Sunday last I went to the M. E. Church and 
listened to an excellent sermon. I was kindly invited by a 
stranger, who introduced himself to me, to dine and spend the 
evening with him. I complied with his request, and was 
pleasantly entertained. After tea I returned by my boarding 
house, which is kept by a Mr. Wren, and whose charge is 
moderate, viz. $4 per week. On my first introduction here I 
committed a blunder, the thought of which has frequently 
caused me to smile. It shows the contrast between a camp 
life and the more polished proceedings of life in the city. When 
I was called to the first meal, I seated myself at the table in 
the presence of my hostess, and commenced operations as I 
supposed in a manner the most polite and refined. Casting 
a glance at the lady, I observed that she was eyeing me with 
a curious interest. The smile that played upon her lip told 
me that she was amused at some awkwardness of mine, or 
some oddity in my appearance. And what was my surprise 
when I found that I had jerked my old knife from my pocket, 
and was cutting my meat placed upon my bread in the usual 
way. The habit had been fixed upon me, and notwithstanding 
the neat arrangements of the table, I could not resist the 
propensity to indulge in my camp customs. 

26th—On board the steamer Louisville, bound for 
Cincinnati. The boat is crowded, but a mattress on which to 
lie is a luxury. A few hours ago, I parted with many of my 
fellow soldiers and friends, with feelings which it is impossible 
for me to describe. I am not in a situation to continue with 
the regiment until it reaches its final destination. My mouth 
is so sore that the least effort to masticate my food is very 
painful, and I cannot eat, now that I have before me all the 
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luxuries of life; and even if I could, it would be improper for 
me to do so, on account of a long continued diarrhoea and 
pain in my breast and side. I feel that I am greatly changed, 
when I compare the present with the time when I last glided 
over this beautiful stream. Then so full of health and anti- 
cipations of pleasures and happiness, now, a sick soldier—a 
mere skeleton of a man, bronzed by the burning rays of a 
Mexican sun, and worn down by the prolonged fatigue of 
travelling, watching and toil. I regret very much that I 
cannot go to St. Louis, as requested by Colonel Doniphan, 
where an enthusiastic reception is awaiting him. To express 
myself in measured terms about our Commander, would not 
be expressive of my feelings, and I feel how utterly incompe- 
tent I am to utter his eulogy. The man who can familiarize 
himself with the poorest private, by some kind word, or ride 
among the troops, and make us forget that we were hungry 
or thirsty, by some pleasant converse, in our long and toilsome 
march ;—the man who can forget his own personal safety in the 
hour of danger, and rise superior to every embarrassment— 
who can be prepared for every emergency, by superior skill 
in the tactics of war—as well as a refined sense of honor, and 
an open suavity of manner, not only leading captive the hearts 
of his entire command, but thousands of the hostile foe—such, 
a man is a treasure to society, an honor to his country. And 
such a man, is the brave Doniphan. It was with the feelings 
of a brother or a friend to whom I owed many obligations, that 
I grasped the hand of this great man, who kindly wished me 
a safe return to my family. 

27th—Our noble steamer has made good headway up 
the river, passed Baton Rouge, and at nine o’clock at night 
came in sight of Natchez. 

28th.—Passed the Grand Gulf at 10, and at 2 got to 
Vicksburg. The pleasure of feasting my eyes on scenes so 
lovely, and which are presented by a trip to the ‘Father of 
Waters,’’ compensates for any little inconvenience arising from 
our crowded state. 

30th.—At this time we are near Memphis. There is some 
excitement on board. A man laboring under the effect of 
mania potu is quite crazy, and has attempted several times to 
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jump overboard. Just now he entered the ladies’ cabin and 
struck his wife; one of our officers interfered, and soon placed 
him on his back. But a further attempt to kill his child made 
it necessary to secure him. With several others I entered the 
ladies’ cabin, and helped to tie this gentleman. He made 
much useless resistance. 

July 1st.—Slept but littke—the surrounding bustle and 
noise mingled strangely with dreamy anticipations of soon 
receiving the cordial welcome of friends, that I fondly think 
are eagerly awaiting me in my native home. 

West River, July 10th—Let no brave soldier say he 
cannot shed tears of joy, when clasped in the arms of his aged 
widow mother, after an absence of nearly two years, in which 
he has encountered the perils of both land and sea—travelling 
nearly 6000 miles, 2,200 being through the heart of an enemy’s 
country, and witnessing death in every shape and feature. 

It were an endless task to attempt anything like a minute 
description of that part of Mexico through which we travelled. 
Our route lay for the most part, on the Rio Grande del Norte, 
whose head waters rise in the Green Mountains, several 
hundred miles above Santa Fe. It forms the water boundary 
of Texas, and can be easily forded at almost any point above 
El Passo. In the dry season it is extremely low, and can be of 
very little importance for navigation, except near its mouth, 
which flows into the Gulf of Mexico. It is thought this river 
has a course of from 15 to 1800 miles. The country is elevated, 
being traversed by a range of mountains extending far to the 
northward. Among the inhabitants, I saw every shade of 
complexion, from a dark swarthy, or yellow, to the palest 
white. But few are handsome among the ladies; and this is 
principally to be attributed to their great love of coloring the 
skin with red paint. The mountaineers are mostly poor, and 
almost universally destitute of every thing beyond the bare 
necessaries of life. Their flocks and herds constitute their 
principal riches, and their implements of husbandry, are all 
of the most simple character. Their ploughing, such as it is, 
is effected by a wooden plough, to which is attached two or 
four oxen, and the wheat is slightly covered over, having been 
previously sown on the hard ground. There are some fertile 
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valleys in this mountainous range, but the poor simple in- 
habitants have very little idea of taking advantage of the 
natural resources of their country. After we left Chihuahua, 
fields of cotton and corn, interspersed at intervals with the 
sugar cane, presented themselves. The ranchos are always 
about a day’s journey apart, and the whoie aspect of nature 
in these delightful spots, is one of the most inviting that can 
be imagined, as a field of operation for the industry and art 
of man. The soil here is fertile, and what is generally termed 
bottom land, and with proper culture would be made as 
productive as any of our western lands, as the climate is more 
genial. They grow only a few vegetables, of which the red 
pepper appears to be a favorite; these they string and hang 
on the outside of their houses so thick that on approaching I 
frequently thought I should see a painted dwelling, but was 
to see only a miserable dirty hut. The mines of Mexico afford 
her principal wealth, but of this the poorer classes obtain but 
little; they are kept in ignorance and degradation by a govern- 
ment which has borne the name of Republican, but which 
every one who sojourns in that country must soon discover to 
be a mockery, for the mass of the people are subject alone to 
the will of the Roman clergy, and are not free to act. There 
is no slave in any of our Southern States whose situation they 
have not reason to envy. The women are more degraded if 
possible than the men, and more slovenly in their appearance, 
and while this is the case in any country, the morals of the 
people must remain at a low grade. Since my return I have 
heard of the enthusiastic reception of Col. Doniphan at St. 
Louis, an account of which I annex as published in the Balti- 
more American. Our business was not, however, to see all 
that was worth seeing, but to hurry on to the place we started 
for, and when arrived at that, to make arrangements to 
hurry on again. 


COL. DONIPHAN’S MARCH 


At the recent reception of the Missouri volunteers under 
Col. Doniphan at St. Louis, the address of welcome was 
delivered by Mr. Senator Benton. The speech is character- 
istic—exhibiting that clear and graphic narrative, and those 
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strong and concentrated expressions for which the Senator is 
remarkable. 

The orator gave an outline of the long march of this 
gallant regiment—first, a thousand miles to New Mexico, 
which became a starting point of a new departure. Then 
Chihuahua was aimed at—Chihuahua, a rich and populous 
city of nearly thirty thousand souls, the seat of the govern- 
ment of the state of that name, and formerly the residence of 
the Captains General of the Internal Provinces under the 
vice-regal government. In advancing towards Chihuahua 
the adventurous regiment encountered incredible hardships. 
They passed over the desert called et jornada de los muertos— 
the journey of the dead—an arid plain of ninety miles strewed 
with the bones of animals perished of hunger and thirst, and 
marked by continual mementos of men who had fallen victims 
to the perilous way. They fought the enemy at the Bracito, 
and gained a decisive victory, although opposed by superior 
numbers, strong in cavalry and artillery. Again at Sacra- 
mento the intrepid band fought and conquered a vastly super- 
ior force. Mr. Benton calls that victory ‘‘one of the military 
marvels of the age.’’ At length Chihuahua is reached and 
taken, and there the bold adventurers must pause to deter- 
mine which way next they shall direct their steps. They had 
occupied a city about as far from St. Louis as Moscow is from 
Paris. Let Col. Benton’s graphic narrative be heard: 


“Chihuahua gained, it became, like Santa Fe, not the 
terminating point of a long expedition, but the beginning 
point of a new one. General Taylor was somewhere—no 
one knew exactly where—but some seven or eight hundred 
miles toward the other side of Mexico. You heard that 
he had been defeated—that Buena Vista had not been a 
good prospect to him. Like good Americans you did 
not believe a word of it; but like good soldiers, you thought 
it best to go and see. A volunteer party of fourteen, 
headed by Collins of Boonville, undertake to penetrate 
to Saltillo, and to bring you information of his condition. 
They set out. Amidst innumerable dangers they ac- 
complish their purpose, and return. You march. A 
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vanguard of one hundred men, led by Lieut. Colonel 
Mitchell, led the way. Then came the main body, (if 
the name is not a burlesque on such a handful,) com- 
manded by Col. Doniphan himself. 

“The whole table land of Mexico, in all its breadth, 
from west to east, was to be traversed. A numerous and 
hostile population in towns—treacherous Camanches in 
the mountains—were to be passed. Every thing was to 
be self-provided—provisions, transportation, fresh horses 
for remounts, and even the means of victory—and all 
without a military chest, or even an empty box, in which 
government gold had ever reposed. All was accom- 
plished. Mexican towns were passed, in order and quiet: 
plundering Camanches punished: means were obtained 
from traders to liquidate indispensible contributions: and 
the wants that could not be supplied, were endured 
like soldiers of veteran service. 

“I say the Camanches were punished. And here 
presents itself an episode of a novel, extraordinary, and 
romantic kind—Americans chastising savages for plunder- 
ing people who they themselves came to conquer, and 
forcing the restitution of captives and of plundered 
property. A strange story this to tell in Europe, where 
back-woods character, western character, is not yet com- 
pletely known. But to the facts. In the muskeet forest 
of the Bolson de Mapimi, in the sierras around the beauti- 
ful town and fertile district of Parras, and in all the open 
country for hundreds of miles around about, the savage 
Camanches have held dominion ever since the usurper 
Santa Anna disarmed the people; and sally forth from 
their fastness to slaughter men, plunder cattle, and carry 
off women and children. An exploit of this kind had 
just been performed on the line of the Missourians’ 
march, not far from Parras, and an advanced party 
chanced to be in that town at the time the news of the 
depredation arrived there. It was only fifteen strong. 
Moved by gratitude for the kind attentions of the poeple, 
especially the women, to the sick of General Wool’s 
command, necessarily left in Parras, and unwilling to be 
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outdone by enemies in generosity, the heroic fifteen, upon 
the spot, volunteered to go back, hunt out the depre- 
dators, and punish them, without regard to numbers. 
A grateful Mexican became their guide. On their way 
they fell in with fifteen more of their comrades; and, in 
short time, seventeen Camanches killed out of sixty- 
five, eighteen captives retored to their families, and three 
hundred and fifty head of cattle recovered for their 
owners, was the fruit of this sudden and romantic episode. 

“Such noble conduct was not without its effect on 
the minds of the astonished Mexicans. An official docu- 
ment from the Prefect of the place to Captain Reid, 
leader of this detachment, attests the verity of the fact, 
and the gratitude of the Mexicans; and constitutes a 
trophy of a new kind in the annals of war. Here it is in 
the original Spanish, and I will read it off in English. 

“It is officially dated from the Prefecture of the 
Department of Parras, signed by the Prefect Jose Ignacio 
Arrabe, and addressed to Captain Reid, the 18th of 
May, and says: 

“ “At the first notice that the barbarians, after 
killing many, and taking captives, were returning to their 
haunts, you generously and bravely offered with fifteen 
of your subordinates, to fight them on their crossing by 
the Pozo, executing this enterprise with celerity, address 
and bravery worthy of all eulogy, and worthy of the 
brilliant issue which all celebrate. You recovered many 
animals and much plundered property; and eighteen 
captives were restored to liberty and to social enjoyment, 
their souls overflowing with a lively setiment of joy and 
gratitude, whichall the inhabitants of this town equally 
breathe, in favor of their generous deliverers and their 
valiant chief. The half of the Indians killed in the com- 
bat, and those which fly wounded, do not calm the pain 
which all feel for the wound which your excellency received 
defending Christians and civilized beings against the 
rage and brutality of savages. All desire the speedy re- 
establishment of your health; and although they know 
that in your own noble soul will be found the best reward 
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of your conduct, they desire also to address you the ex- 
pression of their gratitude and high esteem. I am honored 
in being the organ of the public sentiment, and pray you 


to accept it, with the assurance of my most distinguished 
esteem. 


“God and Liberty!’ ” 
“This is a trophy of a new kind in war, won by thirty 


Missourians, and worthy to be held up to the admiration 
of Christendom.” 


The regiment arrived at Gen. Taylor’s camp at Monterey, 
and reported themselves ready for duty. They were prepared 
to go with the hero of Buena Vista to San Luis Potosi, or 
Zacatecas, or the city of Mexico. They regarded not their 
fatigues nor the approaching expiration of their term of ser- 
vice. “But unhappily,” says Mr. Benton, “the conqueror 
of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey and Buena 
Vista, was not exactly in the condition that the Lieutenant 
General, might have been, intended him to be. He was not 
at the head of 20,000 men! he was not at the head of any 
thousands that would enable him to march! and had he to 
decline the proffered service. Thus the long marched and 
well fought volunteers—the rough, the ready, and the ragged— 
had to turn their faces towards home, still more than two 
thousand miles distant.” 

The last nine hundred miles of the land march from 
Chihuahua to Matamoras was made in forty-five days, with 
seventeen pieces of artillery, eleven of which had been taken 
from the enemy. During all their long march this regiment of 
hardy soldiers received from the Government not a dollar of 
pay; they furnished for the most part their own supplies and 
forage and clothing, and yet brought back nearly their whole 
number. ‘You marched farther than the farthest,” says Mr. 
Benton, ‘“‘you have fought as well as the best, left order and 
quiet in your train, and cost less money than any.” 

Col. Doniphan made an eloquent address in reply to the 
oration of welcome, and towards the close of it, he turned 
to his men, the companions of his toils and dangers, and said: 
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“You have endured much toil and hardship. It is 
now about to terminate. You have arrived once more in 
the land of civilized society, and again we are citizens 
mingling with our fellow-citizens. Your lot has been a 
hard one in many respects. 

“Before reaching New Mexico, by two hundred 
miles, you were on half rations, and never afterwards, 
for a single day, during our long and arduous march to 
Saltillo, did you receive full rations. Yet all this you have 
borne, and you have borne it with fortitude. The order 
which you received to march in Major Gilpin’s command, 
with a large column, over the Sierra Madre, covered with 
perpetual snow—proceeding on your march on shortened 
allowance, without tents or transportation, and many 
other comforts, because the Government was unable to 
furnish them; yet you bore it all, and were ready to resume 
your march in two days on the city of Chihuahua. You 
have travelled over five states of Mexico, and five very 
large ones, in point of territory. 

“Perhaps the citizens of St. Louis do not know what 
a Bonava is, but I will answer for every man in my 
command knowing what they are. I may assure you, 
had you crossed them, you, too, would have known what 
they are. The shortest one that we crossed, was fifty 
miles, and one ninety-five miles, which we crossed in 
three days in December, without wood, without water, 
without tents, at an elevation of 7000 feet above the 
Atlantic ocean. In sending expresses to the distance of 
600 miles, when I was unable to furnish them with the 
means of carrying provisions and other comfort with 
them over immense sand prairies, covered with snow, I 
have never made a detail, but all were volunteers, or 
when I have sent out parties for the purpose of watching 
the enemy, who have had to starve for days. I never 
made a detail in this column, but all were volunteers, 
and I am proud to say it.” 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
THE IMPORTANCE OF STATE HISTORY 


In an article on “Backgrounds of Minnesota,” published 
in the March number of “Minnesota History,”’ Governor 
Christianson makes these pertinent remarks which are appli- 
cable to local history throughout the nation: ‘The people of 
Minnesota should know its history; not only the chapters 
which bring breadth and reassurance, but the darker chapters 
as well; even those which deal with political trickery, false 
leadership, and ruthless exploitation of a rich dominion. 
Be nye oc eek Here is where we live. Every day we walk 
these streets. Most of us will ultimately lie in this soil. Our 
children will inherit this land. Why should we not know, 
and teach our children, its history?.......... I am not one 
lightly to urge that subjects be added to the curricula of our 
schools and colleges. But it does seem to me that some- 
where in our school courses, room should be found for an 
adequate presentation of Minnesota’s history.......... 

“Only those who know the privations and sacrifices of 
the pioneer men and women who made Minnesota what it is 
today can appreciate its genius and foresee its greater future.” 


The 1927 report of the State Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Missouri shows that of the 589 first class high schools 
in the state there are twenty-five which offer courses in Mis- 
souri history. This seems to be the first report in the past 
few years which shows the status of Missouri history among 
other courses in the high schools of the State. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM CLARK BRECKENRIDGE 


BY HARRISON A. TREXLER 


Twenty years ago this month (April) I was working on 
slavery in the territorial period of Missouri under Dr. Viles. 
He advised me to visit St. Louis for an examination of the 
files of the old ‘‘Gazette’’ at the ‘‘Republic’’ office, and, if 
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possible, to call on a Mr. W. C. Breckenridge, “a lumber- 
man who is deeply interested in Missouri history.” It is 
with real joy that I still recollect how I turned over the musty 
and crackly pages of the “‘Gazette,” with an attendant nearby 
to see that I used due care. It was my first use of old news- 
papers and I even now experience that thrill I then had in 
perusing century-old advertisements of ‘Whiskey for Sale 
by the Barrel,” escaped negroes, and contemporary descrip- 
tions of Napoleon Bonaparte’s battles. 

And then came something still more romantic to the 
tyro researcher, Mr. Breckenridge. He was in his office 
sitting at a high desk. I told him that Dr. Viles had sent me. 
“Oh,” said he, getting off his stool, ‘‘what can I do for you? 
If Dr. Viles sent you that means business.”” He gave me 
information that appalled me. The mass of material that 
he ran off without notes was overwhelming. It was the first 
time I had ever met an antiquarian and a bibliophile. Some 
years later, while a fellow at Johns Hopkins, I continued the 
study of the Missouri slave and was with him much for two 
summers. 

Mr. Breckenridge knew about every phase of St. Louis 
history. He seemed to know everybody in the city who knew 
anything worth knowing. He introduced me to a man much 
like himself in respect to Missouri history, Judge Walter B. 
Douglas, to Dr. Peterson, to Hunter Ben Jenkins (an old 
Missouri river boatman), to Professor Peter Clark of the 
colored high school, and to many others. Nor did he neglect 
to take me to the most efficient and accommodating refer- 
ence librarian I have known, Miss May Simonds of the Mer- 
cantile. He introduced me to Germans who had known 
Gratz Brown and Frank Blair, to Father Phelan, the Catholic 
editor, to Father Schiller of the Old Cathedral, to the library 
of the St. Louis University. He took me to the city hall and 
introduced me to an old Irishman who kept the records in 
the basement. He was sorry for me that an old steamboat 
engineer, who knew slavery days on the river, had just died. 

Together we hunted through the stacks of the Mercantile, 
the Public library, and the Missouri Historical Society. He 
and Judge Douglas took me to the court house where we went 
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through the probate records back to the days when many of 
them were in French. He and Judge Douglas with glee 
helped me sort out the files. They reminded me of the biblio- 
philes of “‘Ramola’s” day as they joyfully ran through dirty 
records. These two manuscript fiends reveled in the dust 
accumulated since the days of old “‘“Madam’”’ Chouteau. ‘If 
Mr. Trexler hadn’t come we wouldn’t have thought of looking 
here,”’ ecstatically muttered the Judge. 

During evenings Mr. Breckenridge and I went over his 
own collection at his rooms on Morgan street. ‘Here is a 
single file of an obscure paper,” he would say as he emerged 
from a dark closet, ‘some place in it I remember seeing the 
account of a free negro who stole goods to buy his family 
out of slavery.” 

Mr. Breckenridge was always after the truth. I once 
asked him if a certain old ex-slave woman was worth inter- 
viewing. ‘‘Never miss a chance, you may get something 
good out of anybody,” he advised. He was so careful to get 
things just right that he was at times meticulous. He had 
little use for the ‘‘Crisis’’ because the St. Louis “‘horse-cars” 
of the late fifties as described by the author were not such. 
“They were mule and not horse-cars, and I can prove it. If 
Churchill really wanted to write history he could have found 
that out,”’ he complained. 

Those of us who used Mr. Breckenridge, feel that Missouri 
has lost the man who could have written the best history of 
the State. He certainly knew where the material could be 
found. But seemingly he cared little about making a reputa- 
tion. He preferred desultory reading and research on a 
hundred minor fields to the production of anything monu- 
mental. In this matter he was very similar to Judge Douglas 
and Mr. Sampson. They knew where everything was, and 
gladly told anyone where it could be found, but did not leave 
to posterity constructive writings worthy of their powers. 
They helped many others at the sacrifice of their own fame. 

Mr. Breckenridge was a real friend. Once he found me 
in the Mercantile and gave me a “‘little present” as he called 
it. The package contained two famous items of Missouriana: 

Eliot’s “‘Archer Alexander,”’ and a volume by an old ex-slave 


5 
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woman, all but a handful of the copies of which were destroyed 
by fire while still in the printing office. At another time he 
made a special call to see if I had yet interviewed Dr. Taussig, 
the father of the economist, who proved, upon investigation, 
to be on his deathbed. He entered into my dissertation as 
enthusiastically as I did. 

He had a very fine sense of honor as a research man, 
advising me never to remove a document, no matter how 
trivial, from a collection. He was bitter in his strictures on 
the methods by which his native State, Kentucky, had been 
ransacked by a famous collector, who enriched his own his- 
torical society with them. “And,” Mr. Breckenridge ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘that rascal kept many of our family papers and his 
Society still has them.” 

Without William Clark Breckenridge, St. Louis will never 
be St. Louis to me again. His years were not wasted and, 
like Francis A. Sampson and Walter B. Douglas, he will be,an 
inspiration, and his bibliographies and articles will be in- 
valuable to every future historian of Missouri. 


THE BENTON-BARTON EMANCIPATION MOVEMENT OF 1827-1828 


In reply to a request from Mrs. Francis A. Blackburn of 
Hollywood, California, a member of The State Historical 
Society who formerly resided in Missouri, this data on a very 
interesting episode in the State’s history was copied. It re- 
lates to the first organized effort of Missouri’s political leaders, 
if we except the slavery restriction candidates for the state 
constitutional convention of 1820, to limit slavery here. 
The greatest authority on slavery in Missouri, Dr. H. A. 


Trexler, gives this account in his “Slavery in Missouri,” pp. 
112-113. 


After the Compromise of 1820, Missouri sat down to enjoy the fruits 
of her effort, her legally secure black labor. The first decade of her state- 
hood was one of development. With her great and pugnacious senator, 
Thomas Hart Benton, she was becoming influential in the land. In these 
years there occurred an episode which was so spontaneous and romantic 
and so long kept secret that but for the high authority who vouches for it 
one might well consider the whole story comparable to Jefferson's shimmer- 
ing salt mountain and other airy legends of the Mississippi Valley lore. 
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This is the emancipation conspiracy of 1828, which was years after re- 1 
vealed by the Whig leader, Mr. John Wilson of Fayette. He, with Senators f 
Benton, Barton, and other promineat statesmen of both parties, ‘‘repre- 
senting every district of the State,” met in secret to plan a movement for 
gradual emancipation. Candidates were to be canvassed, and both 
parties were to get memorials signed to be presented to the legislature. | 
At this juncture appeared the widespread newspaper canard representing 
that Arthur Tappan of New York “had entertained at his private table 
some negro men and that, in fact, these negroes rode out in his private 
carriage with his daughters.” This report raised a storm of indignation 
in the State, and the scheme of the emancipationists was abandoned. 
Mr. Wilson claims that “‘but for that story of the conduct of the great 
original fanatic on this subject we should have carried, under the leader- 
ship of Barton and Benton, our project and begun the future emancipation 
of the colored race that would long since have been followed by Kentucky, 
Maryland, Virginia . . . our purpose after we got such a law safely placed 
on the statute book, was to have followed it up by a provision requiring 
the masters of those who should be born to be free to teach them to read 
and write. This shows you how little a thing turns the destiny of na- 
tions,”’47 

Assuming that the meeting took place, its first peculiarity is the really 
naive confidence of the participants that but for the Tappan story, “‘we 
should have carried, under the leadership of Barton and Benton, our 
project.” The furor which convulsed Missouri during the Compromise 
debate would seem to have been sufficient to appal anyone who might 
be minded to tamper anew with the slavery question. It hardly seems 
possible that Benton, who systematically smothered the slavery issue, 
should have pushed such a program, but the apparently permanent calm 
which followed the Compromise and the material prosperity of the State 
during these years may have warranted a venture at wiping out n insti- 
tution which Benton considered a potential cause of bitter agitation and 
political unrest. .... 


Switzler in his History of Missouri, pp. 221-222, sets 
forth a similar version as follows: 


At the February session, 1877, of the Missouri Historical Society, 
Hon. Albert Todd, of St. Louis, presented an autograph letter written by 
Hon. John Wilson, formerly a distinguished lawyer and politician of Fay- 


«7MS, Wilson to Thomas Shackelford, January 13, 1866, in the possession of the 
Missouri Historical Society. In his Illustrated History of Missouri (pp. 
221-223), Switzler quoted this letter but took several liberties with the text 
which later writers have copied. From the text of the letter, Wilson did 
not remember whether the meeting was held in 1827 or 1828. Meigs in 
his Life of Benton does not mention this episode. He even thinks Benton 
was the ‘devoted friend of Missouri’’ who published a long article in the 
St. Louis Enquirer of April 26, 1820, which advocated slavery in the State 

(p. 119). 
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ette, Missouri (but for many years a citizen of San Francisco, California, 
where he died in his eighty-seventh year, February 2, 1877), to Hon. 
Thomas Shackelford, of Glasgow, Howard county, wherein he records the 
first effort made in this State for the destruction of slavery—it being in the 
year 1827 or 1828, and by Thomas H. Benton, David Barton and others, 
including himself—and the curious cause of its failure. The following is 
a portion of the letter: 

“In 1827 (I believe it may have been in 1828), I was one of those who 
attended a private meeting in that good old State, when about twenty 
of us, claiming at least to be party leaders, about equally representing 
every district of the State, of about equal numbers of Democrats and 
Whigs. Colonel Benton and Judge Barton were present, the two latter, 
however, not being on speaking terms. One object that brought us to- 
gether was to consider how we should get rid of slavery in Missouri. We 
unanimously determined to urge upon all candidates at the approaching 
election, and resolutions were drawn up and printed (in secret) and dis- 
tributed amongst us, with an agreement that on the same day these 
resolutions, in the shape of memorials, were to be placed before the people 
all over the State, and both parties were to urge the people to sign them. 
Our combination, too, then had the power to carry out our project. Un- 
fortunately, before the day arrived it was published in the newspapers 
generally that Arthur Tappan of New York had entertained at his private 
table some negro men, and that, in fact, these negroes had rode out in his 
private carriage with his daughters. Perhaps it was not true, but it was 
believed in Missouri, and raised such a furor that we dare not nor did not 
let our memorials see the light! And, as well as I can call to mind, of the 
individuals who composed this secret meeting, I am the only one left to 
tell the tale; but for that story of the conduct of the great original fanatic 
on this subject we should have carried, under the leadership of Barton 
and Benton, our project, and began in future the emancipation of the 
colored race that would long since have been followed by Kentucky, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, etc. Our purpose, 
further, after we got such a law safely placed on the statute book, was to 
have followed it up by a provision requiring the masters of those who 
should be born to be free to teach them to read and write. This shows you 
how little a thing turps the destiny of nations.” 

These are new and deeply interesting facts, well calculated to arrest 
the attention of reflecting men, as affording another illustration of the 
truth that a leaf sometimes changes the incipient course of great streams. 


MCNEILL’S RANGERS 


Mr. J. P. Renfrew of Alva, Oklahoma, under date of 
July 9, 1927, writes as follows: 

Enclosed find a sketch of another of McNeill’s Rangers 
which you may use if of sufficient interest. 
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“I take the keenest interest in the articles in the Review. 
When I was ten years of age, my parents left Ohio and located 
in Caldwell County, Missouri, where we remained 27 years. 
This period, especially the Civil War times, is of never-failing 
interest to me. 

“I was much interested in W. D. Vandiver’s article on 
‘Two Forgotten Heroes’ in the April quarterly of the Mis- 
souri Historical Review. 

“In 1889, I was living in Barber County, Kansas, and 
had for a neighbor, William P. Ashby, who had been one of 
McNeill’s Rangers. He was with the Rangers the night they 
kidnapped the Union Generals Crook and Kelley in Cumber- 
land, Maryland, taking them out of a Union camp of 7,000 
men and successfully eluding the pursuit by cavalry, which 
immediately followed. 

“Mr. Ashby stated that McNeill’s Rangers were chiefly 
made up of Missourians and that the organization was the 
only body of Missourians in General Lee’s army. He ex- 
plained that these Missourians had been captured in Mis- 
souri by the Federals and taken to Virginia where they were 
exchanged. Being liberated so far from home, they decided 
to join McNeill’s Rangers, forming the bulk of the organiza- 
tion. 

“When General Lee’s army surrendered, Mr. Ashby re- 
fused to accept the situation but started afoot, to join General 
Joe Johnston’s army in North Carolina, but before he arrived 
Johnston had surrendered. Ashby then headed for General 
Dick Taylor’s army, but learniag, a few days later, that it 
had also laid down its arms, he went to Memphis and surren- 
dered, was paroled and received transportation to his old home, 
Florida, Missouri. 

“Mr. Ashby was born in Florida, Monroe county, the 
birthplace of Mark Twain, in 1842, and grew up there. 

“He participated in the race into the Cherokee Strip, 
September 16, 1893, and secured a fine homestead near 
Augusta, Woods county, where he died, June 5, 1902, aged 
60 years. He was a fine type of the early-day Missourian.” 
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RICHARDSON’S JOURNAL OF DONIPHAN’S EXPEDITION 


In this issue of the Review is concluded the rare Richard- 
son Journal of Doniphan’s Expedition. A small number of 
separate reprints have been made. Copies of these reprints 
may be obtained from The State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri at $5.00, postpaid. Each separate copy is bound in 
cloth with title stamped in gold letters. The edition is 
limited to fifty copies. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME “OZARK” 


Reprinted from Carl O. Sauer’s The Geography of the 
Ozark Highland 0) Missouri, footnote No. 1, 
Page 5. 


The abbreviation of place-names is common with the 
French of America. For instance, the old village of Cahokia, 
across the river from St. Louis, was known as Caho (Stirling 
1765), in Illinois Historical Collections, X1, 125). Kaskaskia 
was spoken of occasionally as Cas (Alliott, in Roberts, Louis- 
iana Under Spain, France and the United States, p. 133). 
Many French place-names were proper nouns compounded 
by means of a preposition with a common descriptive noun, 
as prairie, river, portage, post, etc. In such cases popular 
usage not uncommonly retained only the preposition and 
part of the proper name. The village on the Kaskaskia 
became shortened to Au Ka (Monette, History of the Valley 
of the Mississippi, I, 43), the river landing being still known 
as Okaw. Similarly, the French post on the Arkansas, and 
the river, were shortened to “aux Arca” or ‘“Aux-arcs’’ 
(Bradbury, in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, V, 36). In 
pioneer days the names “Arkansas” and “Ozark” were used 
interchangeably, and were applied to the Arkansas river, 
its drainage basin, the highland north of it, and the post 
near its mouth (cf. Ashe, Travels in America, pp. 273, 275, 
276; also Cuming, “Tour of the Western Country,” in Early 
Western Travels, 1V, 299). It is noteworthy that the region 
first received a distinctive name in its most rugged portion, 


although this was not the first part to be explored nor to be 
settled. 
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ANOTHER EXPLANATION OF MISSOURI'S SOBRIQUET 


(Mr. B. B. Bondurant, of the State Highway Department, of Webster 
Groves, Missouri, has sent the Society the following clipping, taken from 
The St. Louis Globe Democrat of 1922, the month date not indicated, 
which sets forth another explanation of Missouri’s sobriquet.) 

The Literary Digest, in attempting to trace to its origin 
the declarative phrase: “I’m from Missouri; you'll have 
to show me,” quotes former Congressman Vandiver and 
William M. Ledbetter, secretary of the Missouri Constitu- 
tion Revision Association. Mr. Vandiver, while disclaiming the 
authorship of the phrase, thinks that he may have been instru- 
mental in first giving it currency by using it in an after-dinner 
talk he made in Philadelphia a quarter of acentury ago. Mr. 
Ledbetter is convinced that the phrase is a score of years 
older, and definitely locates its beginning at Leadville during 
the mining boom, when, some strike-breaking miners having 
been taken from Joplin to Leadville, their unfamiliarity with 
the premises, and the necessity of familiarizing them, led to 
frequent repetition of the words: ‘‘He’s from Missouri; 
you'll have to show him.” 

Each of these gentlemen is a competent witness within 
the limitations of a personal experience. Their contributions 
may be accepted as constituting all of the actual history to be 
found. But, almost sanctified as tradition has been made in 
the theology and literature of the church, it is permissible to 
cite it as authority. Tradition, says Selden, is all the basis 
we have for words. Tradition in this case begins running in 
the California gold mines of the Argonaut days. There were 
more Missourians thereabouts than immigrants from any 
other state, and this, with their camaraderie, gave Missourians, 
generally called ‘“The Pikes,” a prestige making ‘I’m from 
Missouri”’ a sufficient introduction to any circle. The addenda 
“you'll have to show me,’ was made, the Frisco tradition 
runs, when a Missourian from Pike county, named Burbridge, 
called a large bet, made at the Arcade, a plunging place on 
what is now Montgomery street, where money is still ex- 
changed in large figures. The Missourian’s opponent was a 
professional gambler, whose boast of being a ‘“‘dead-game 
sport’”’ was soon afterward validated by the Vigilantes. He 
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raised the Missouri bet to such a height that it would take all 
the Missourian’s gold to call. But without delay the man from 
Pike county pushed in his last dollar and said: ‘I’m from 
Missouri; you'll have to show me.’’ Under the rules of the 
game he had to be shown—a four-flush. 

There and then, the Frisco tradition goes, the famous 
phrase was coined, and from there, according to the tradition, 
it spread to all the mining camps and eventually to all such 
camps on the coast. What Mr. Ledbetter heard at Lead- 
ville, during the mining craze, may have been an adaptation, 
or a variation, of the phrase then well-known to the Far West 
but new to Easterners. 


MAJOR GEORGE N. NOLAN 


There recently died in the city of Los Angeles a man who 
is not only entitled to recognition by reason of his connection 
with the civic and political affairs of Missouri, but as a Mis- 
sourian who came as a pioneer to southern California and had 
a prominent part for many years in the upbuilding of its two 
leading cities, San Diego and Los Angeles. The man re- 
ferred to is Major George N. Nolan. 

Major Nolan was born in Shelbyville, Kentucky. He 
served as captain in the Confederate army. At the close of 
the Civil War he removed to Kansas City, Missouri, where 
he became prominent in civil and political affairs. He served 
as secretary of the Missouri constitutional convention of 
1875, and the following year was speaker pro tempore of the 
House of Representatives. 

In the early eighties he came to San Diego. He served 
that city for several years as secretary of the first chamber of 
commerce and was otherwise active in civic affairs. 

Soon after ending his service as secretary of the chamber 
of commerce he came to Los Angeles and became identified 
with the old Merchants’ Association as secretary and re- 
mained with them until after the formation of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association. He then served as secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Mines and also was secretary of the 
commission that drew up the old Los Angeles city charter. 
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He remained active in civic affairs after leaving the 
Chamber of Mines and at 70 went into business with the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. 

During the Spanish-American War he formed a company 
of militia here and with that organization was commissioned 
as major. 

At the time of his death Major Nolan was nearing his 
eighty-fifth birthday. He had been in bad health for several 
months but the immediate cause of his death was hardening 
of the arteries. He had been retired from active life for 
eighteen months. 

He leaves one son, Whit Nolan, in this city; another son, 
George N. Nolan, Jr., and two sisters, Miss Florence Nolan 
and Mrs. Nellie Nolan, in San Diego.—Chas. E. Stokes, 
Los Angeles, California. 


THE FIRST LIBRARY 


James F. Willis in ‘‘Bibliophily, or Booklove.”’ 

Harvard College led the way in America to the first 
library. This institution was established in 1638. Sixty- 
two years later, in 1700, a public library was founded in 
New York City. The following year the Yale library was 
founded and in 1781 Benjamin Franklin started a subscrip- 
tion library in Philadelphia, the first of its kind in America. 
The United States library, now called the Library of Congress, 
was established in 1800, but in 1814, it was burned by the 
British. In 1851 the institution was again burned. It was 
rebuilt and now contains nearly 2,000,000 volumes, and is 
one of the finest in the world. As far back as 540 B. C. the 
first public library known to the world was founded at Athens. 
England’s first library was established at St. Andrew’s in 1411. 


SOME ATTORNEY-GENERALS OF MISSOURI 


An interesting group of pictures adorns the walls of the 
office of North T. Gentry, attorney-general, in the supreme 
court building. The pictures, which represent two years’ 
effort on the part of Mr. Gentry, are of his twenty-nine 
predecessors in office. 
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Mr. Gentry began collecting the pictures following his 
appointment in 1925. His search led him into state and 
county histories and into communication by letter with 
descendants of the early day officials. .The investigation 
was particularly interesting to Mr. Gentry, since he came from 
a pioneer family, and at his home in Columbia became familiar 
with names of many early day Missourians. Mr. Gentry 
found he was the second graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri law department to become attorney-general. 

The first attorney-general of the state was Edward Bates 
(1820-21), whose granddaughter was a schoolmate of Mr. 
Gentry. Bates was also attorney-general in President 
Lincoln’s cabinet. Robert Wells, the third attorney-general, 
was appointed to the federal bench by President Pierce and 
in 1854 tried the celebrated Dred Scott slave case. Ephiram 
B. Ewing, the ninth incumbent, also held the offices of secre- 
tary of state and judge of the supreme court and St. Louis 
circuit court. Thomas T. Crittenden, who served in 1864, 
later became governor and minister to Mexico. Andrew J. 
Baker, the fifteenth incumbent, later became attorney-general 
of Iowa, the only man ever to serve in this capacity in two 
states. H. Clay Ewing, the sixteenth, was grandfather of 
Mrs. Robert W. Otto, whose husband preceded Mr. Gentry 
in office, and the twentieth was Banton G. Boone, grandson 
of Daniel Boone.—Kansas City Star, April 15, 1928. 


THE HERMANNER VOLKSBLATT SUSPENDS 


The Hermanner Volksblatt, published at Hermann, 
Gasconade county, Missouri, continuously since 1854, was 
suspended with the issue of April 18, 1928. This paper was 
the subject of an article in the Review a few years ago, as 
it was one of the five oldest newspapers in the state operated 
since the beginning by one family. It was founded by Jacob 
Graf and after his death was published by his widow, then by 
their children Theodor and Julius Graf. When most of the 
German newspapers were suspended at the opening of the 
World War the Volksblatt was one of few to continue. Its 
suspension was due to the fact that during the past few years 
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there has been less and less demand for German language 
newspapers, and its subscription list dwindled to 300. 


TOM SAWYER 


An Associated Press news story in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of March 7, having a Spokane, Washington, date 
line, reports the death of a man claimed to be the original of 
Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer. 

“Mrs. Flavilla Pineo of Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, disclosed 
here today that her brother, Thomas Sawyer, who died Feb- 
ruary 7 at Tucson, Ariz., and was buried in Ontario, was the 
original of the famous writer’s story.” 

“Mark Twain, she said, first saw Tom Sawyer on a boat 
on the Mississippi. Later Sawyer worked twenty-five years 
in helping to construct the Milwaukee Railroad through North 
Dakota and Montana. He went to Arizona to regain his 
health.” 


CONTENTION DISPUTED 


“Tom Sawyer, hero of one of Mark Twain’s most famous 
books, was modeled after no character other than Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens, as Mark Twain was known in private 
life, according to Cyril Clemens of the Mark Twain Society, 
a cousin of the humorist. Clemens said he was convinced 
that Mark Twain used his own early life for the writing of 
Tom Sawyer, especially because of the incidents pertaining 
to Becky Thatcher and others. 

“That the Tom Sawyer who died at Tucson, Ariz., was 
the original was very improbable, Clemens said, for Twain 
centered his book on incidents of his youth, and it was not 
until many years later that he became a river pilot. That 
contention, Clemens said, is also upheld by Albert Bigelow 
Paine in his biography of Mark Twain.” 


ANNIVERSARIES AND MEMORIALS 


“From time to time efforts have been made by Texans 
to remove the bones of Moses Austin from its obscure grave 
in the Potosi, Missouri, Presbyterian cemetery to the Texas 
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state capital. Moses Austin was the first man to conceive a 
far-reaching movement for the colonization of Texas......... 
Austin died soon afterward but his work as colonization 
agent was completed by his son, Stephen F. Austin, after 
whom the Texas state capital was named. 

“Austin was buried in Potosi in 1820. A small cement 
mound and a plain marker with the name and date was 
placed on his grave. Thousands of Texans have come here 
to view the grave. Now it is proposed that Texans residing 
in Missouri build a monument to Austin here. None of his 
relatives lives in this part of the country as all of them em- 
igrated to Texas. 

“Austin came to the mining district of Missouri in 1783 
from Virginia. He settled at Potosi, then known as Mine A 
Breton, in 1797. The colony was formed there by the French 
in 1760 and lead mining gave prosperous employment to 
many. Austin had already accumulated considerable wealth 
when he arrived at Potosi. He built a mansion which he 
called Durham Hall, in honor of Durham, Conn., where he 
was born. He erected the first reverberatory furnace west of 
the Mississippi river. This was in 1799. He also built a 
sheet-lead factory and a shot tower. For his service in 
furnishing the Spanish garrisons at New Orleans and Havana 
with bullets he received a grant of about 5,000 acres of land 
near Potosi. Later he donated forty acres for a townsite 
which now is Potosi. At one time Austin employed 1,400 
men. He continued lead mining for twenty years, then 
found many Missourians wanted to go Southwest. So he 
went to Texas and arranged with the Mexican government to 
donate to him for each settler he located in the Gulf coast 
country a league of 5,000 acres of land and also to give to 


the settler an equal amount.’’—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
April 27, 1928. 


A memorial program and reception in celebration of the 
125th anniversary of the signing of the Louisiana Purchase, 
whereby the United States, on April 30, 1803, acquired from 
France the territory west of the Mississippi river, was held 
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on April 30 by the Missouri Historical Society in the Jefferson 
Memorial Building, St. Louis. The outstanding event of the 
evening was a tableaux depicting the signing of the transfer of 
Louisiana Territory. 


Old Auxvasse Presbyterian Church celebrated its 100th 
anniversary on June 1. A history of the church was read by 
Mr. Ben M. Yates, an elder, who has a complete record of 
its organization and work since its founding. 


Lafayette Park Presbyterian Church, in St. Louis, 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary during the week of March 
18-24. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of the former date 
contains an interesting historical sketch of this church. 


The Church of St. Vincent de Paul, at Ninth and Barry 
streets in St. Louis, will be ninety years old on September 24, 
1928. The land on which it stands was sold by James and 
Julia Soulard to the Vincentian Fathers under Bishop Rosati 
for a parish for “‘all the people in St. Louis living south of 
Chouteau avenue.”’ The original church building used in 
1838 was constructed by removing the partitions between 
several adjoining ‘‘flats.” In 1844, the present church was 
erected.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 22, 1928. 


Beginning April 15 and continuing until April 25 the 
Apple Creek Parish, which lies along the southern boundary 
line of Perry county and extends several miles into Cape 
Girardeau county, held a centennial celebration. The first 
settlers of the Apple Creek community came in 1785. They 
were Anglo-Americans, direct descendants of the original 
colonists who settled with Lord Baltimore in Maryland. 
About 1834 the number of colonists was swelled by the arrival 
of immigrants from Germany, and this nationality prevails 
there today. 
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The first names found in the oldest parish records are 
those of Joseph Schnurbusch, who, according to the records, 
was 81 years old in 1828, and his wife, Catherine, who at that 
time was 74 years old. The first church was built of logs, 
and was erected in 1826 by Joseph Schnurbusch, a German 
immigrant. The second church was built in 1836, and the 
present edifice was erected during 1881-1884. 


April 5 marked the forty-seventh anniversary of the 
establishment of LaPlata as a city of the fourth class. The 
Home Press of that date gives a brief account of the founding 
of the city, and describes some of the earliest buildings erected 
there. 


On March 12 the city of Macon quietly celebrated its 
seventy-second birthday anniversary. Mrs. Charles N. Hunt 
brought to light the fact that the original plat and relinquish- 
ment deed were filed with the county recorder in Blooming- 
ton March 12, 1856. The development plans of several early 
railroads in north Missouri were responsible for the impetus 
given to town building during this period and Macon grew 
rapidly because of widespread enthusiasm which prevailed. 


The Kansas City Chamber of Commerce celebrated 
March 28th as the seventy-fifth anniversary of the city’s 
birth. First it was thought that February 4 was the correct 
date, and a celebration was held, but this date was proved to 
be in error. Next, February 22 was celebrated, but now it 
is claimed that only a vote was taken on the city charter by 
the council on the 22nd. The people did not vote on accept- 
ance until March 28, hence the variety of anniversaries. 


A triangular park at Grand and Pine boulevards in St. 
Louis was dedicated on May 11, on the sixty-seventh anni- 
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versary of the capture of Camp Jackson, as a memorial to 
that occasion. On the site where the camp was once located 1 
a monument will be erected by the Camp Jackson Union 
Soldiers’ Monument Association, which includes the Grand 
Army of the Republic and thirty associated organizations. 
Following the dedicatory services another ceremony was 1) 
held at Lyon Park, and the statue of General Nathaniel 4 
Lyon, commander of the Missouri Volunteers, which took 1 
Camp Jackson from Confederate sympathizers, was decorated. i 





Many Germans and Americans in Berlin celebrated the 
ninety-ninth anniversary of the birth of Carl Schurz, on the Hy 
night of March 2, 1928. He was born near Cologne, and if 
came to Missouri after his unsuccessful participation in the 
German revolution of 1848. Here he became editor and later 
United States senator. Plans are being made both in America 
and Germany to celebrate his centennial anniversary in 1929. 


A monument to the memory of Alexander Doniphan, i 
who led an expedition in 1846 from Missouri through what is i 
now New Mexico and Chihuahua to Vera Cruz, is being 
planned in El Paso, Texas, by the Missouri Club of that city, 
reports the Kansas City Journal-Post of March 4. The Club 
is formed of former residents of Missouri, and Mr. Frank 
Cameron, formerly of Joplin, is president. Doniphan marched 
over the site of El Paso on his way to assault Chihuahua i 
City and defeated a Mexican detachment within a few miles 4 
of its present location. 


et a 


O. O. McIntyre, who was born in Plattsburg, Missouri, 
has been honored by the city of Gallipolis, Ohio, where he 
spent part of his boyhood. A tablet marking the home of the 
writer in that city was erected to point out his former home. 
He is now widely known as the author of ‘New York Day 
By Day.” 
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MISSOURI NEWSPAPER ANNIVERSARIES 


The Bolivar Free Press of May 10, 1928, was the sixtieth 
anniversary edition of that paper. Mr. Joe W. Gravely has 
been editor of the Free Press since March, 1891. This edition 
gives an account of the founding of the paper in 1868. 


The Columbia Herald-Statesman has just celebrated its 
109th anniversary. It was founded as the Missouri In- 
telligencer and Boone's Lick Advertiser at Franklin, under the 
editorship of Nathaniel Patten. It was moved to Fayette in 
1826 and to Columbia in 1830. 


The Dexter Statesman of March 30 was the “18th An- 
niversary Edition,’”’ and contained many historical articles. 
Ed. P. Crowe is editor of the Statesman. 


The Lexington News celebrated its fortieth anniversary 
with a special edition on May 3. The paper was founded by 
Mr. Frank Bowman, now secretary of the Lexington chamber 
of commerce, and his brother, Edwin Bowman, of St. Louis. 
Miss Annie Belle Wigbels is the present owner and editor. 


NOTES 


The $1,000,000 decoration plan of the Missouri State 
Capitol is virtually completed, reports the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of April 6, 1928. The artists who have beén en- 
gaged in this work include the following: Oscar E. Berning- 
haus, H. T. Schlatermundt, Frank Brangwyn, Charles Hoff- 
bauer, A. W. Rinschede, Herman Peterson, Richard E. Miller, 
N. T. Flood, Fred G. Carpenter, N. C. Wyeth, Adolph Blond- 
heim, Henry Reuterdahl, Gari Melcher and James Earle 
Frazier. The Capitol Decoration Committee is composed of 
Dr. John Pickard of the art department of the University of 
Missouri, John F. Downing of Kansas City, Mrs. William R. 


Painter of Carrollton, W. K. Bixby and Arthur Kocian of 
St. Louis. 
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According to the Springfield (Mo.) Leader, an art gallery 
and museum has been assured for that city. Historical 
relics of the Ozarks will be placed in the museum. The Wil- 
son Creek battleground will be featured especially —Kansas 
City Times, April 14, 1928. 


Another native-born Missourian who still retains an 
abiding interest in his state despite his adopted citizenship 
in another, is Mr. William J. Rucker of Charlottesville, 
Virginia, who has become a life member of The State Historical 
Society of Missouri. Mr. Rucker was born at St. James, 
Missouri, and spent his early boyhood in various army posts 
in the United States, his father being Colonel W. A. Rucker. 
He received his education at Leavenworth High School, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and at Smith Academy, St. Louis. 
His principal occupation is the management of his various 
property interests, and his leisure time is devoted to travel 
and to aiding organizations devoted to forwarding the church, 
hospital work, charity, the Izaak Walton league, and patriotic 
enterprises. Mr. Rucker is still actively concerned with the 
interests of Missouri. 


The Society of Mayflower Descendants in the State of 
Missouri was chartered on April 14, thus marking the begin- 
ning of a new patriotic society in this state. The organiza- 
tion was formed under the direction of Herman J. Pettengill, 
former chairman of the board of the Bell Telephone Company, 
who was elected the society’s first governor. Mr. Pettengill 
was formerly a member of the Massachusetts Society of May- 
flower Descendants. There were twenty-one members of 
this society at the time of its being chartered. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 23 brings to light 
the fact that the grave of James Newton Baskett, one of 
Missouri’s most famous naturalists and ornithologists, who 
is buried at Mexico, is marked only by a wooden marker. 
He died practically in poverty three years ago. 
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Payment of the first installment of the repair bill for the 
Missouri memorial monument near Cheppy, France, was 
announced by Governor Baker on March 12. Some time 
ago the American Legion reported that the foundations of 
the monument had begun to sink, and that repairs would be 
necessary. 


The Missouri State Teachers Association, with head- 
quarters at Columbia, has recently begun the collection and 
preservation of old textbooks, which will be of interest to 
teachers throughout the state. Several contributions have 
been received to date. 


“Uncle Charlie Ross, 99 years old, living near Spring- 
field, Mo., who claims to have been sold thirteen times as a 
slave by the Indians—once for a half-pint of whiskey—legally 
is dead. Uncle Sam, in the files of the pension bureau, has 
papers to that effect. But regardless of what Uncle Sam’s 
files say, Uncle Charley is much more alive than many men 
ten and even fifteen years his junior. Not only has he been a 
slave to several tribes of Indians, but he has also been a soldier 
in four wars, a trader, a ’49er, a hunter, a traveler, an Indian 
scout and a cowboy. Because of the government records of 
his “‘death” he is not able to secure a pension, but it is hoped 
that he will be able to establish his identity and secure the 
pension.—Kansas City Journal-Post, March 4, 1928. 


The state convention of the Grand Army of the Republic 
was held in Springfield May 16-18, inclusive. Other organiza- 
tions which met in conjunction with the G. A. R. were the 
Ladies’ Circle of the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
Women’s Relief Corps, the Sons of Veterans, the Daughters 
of Veterans, and the Daughters of Daughters of Veterans. 


There are now only 154 members in the six remaining 
G. A. R. posts in St. Louis, reports the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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of March 8. Ransom Post is now the strongest, having a 
membership of fifty-nine. Six posts in Missouri passed out of 
existence last year, leaving 67. Almost a fourth of the mem- 
bership—244 of 1,020—died last year. The 776 remaining 
are survivors of 25,000 members in 1892, when membership 
in the state reached its peak. 


The old log church near Woodruff in Platte county is the 
subject of a brief article in the Kansas City Journal-Post 
of April 22, 1928. The church was constructed in 1837 by 
“Hardshell” Baptists entirely of hand-hewn logs, and is 
believed to be the oldest in northwest Missouri. Community 
meetings are held there three times each year. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 23 recounts the 
story of Lingo, Missouri, a town which is slowly going out of 
existence. The town was founded in 1860, and grew rapidly 
as its coal mines, owned and operated by Armour and Com- 
pany of Chicago, were rich and required hundreds of miners. 
In 1909 there were 1,500 inhabitants, but now there are only 
100, and its former public buildings have fallen into ruin or 
have been torn down. Lingo is near Highway 36, and is 
between New Cambria and Bucklin. 


The Brookfield Argus of March 6 contains a description 
of a collection of historical relics owned by Mr. Harrison 
Taylor, of St. Catherine, Missouri. The collection includes 
105 guns, over 200 Indian relics, several hundred pieces of 
paper money and other coins, and old watches. One revolver 
in the group was found near Linn Creek after the Civil war, 
and is reported to have been identified as the one lost there 
by General Sterling Price during a skirmish. 


From Poplar Bluff comes the story on March 20 that 
Jess Priest purchased 1,680 acres of land, which included the 
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town of Torch, in Ripley county. The town is composed of 
postoffice, store, church, schools and a number of dwellings. 
It was formerly owned by the M. E. Lemming Lumber Com- 
pany. 


The old Flintlock Baptist meeting house on United 
States Highway No. 71 in Platte county may be preserved as 
a historic relic, reports the Kansas City Star of March 4, 
1928. O.G. Ballard of Excelsior Springs is heading a move- 
ment to prevent the early day log church from being destroyed. 
The building is no longer used regularly for church services. 


The Paris Monroe County Appeal of January 6, 1928, 
contains an interesting account of the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre, which was the greatest tragedy of the old Oregon 
Trail. A detail of special historic interest to Missourians is 
to be found in the fact that the overland starting point of the 
ill-fated caravan was at Westport, where a large party of 
Arkansas emigrants were met by a number of Missourians, 
the entire company numbering 140 persons. 


“Timothy Flint,’’ an article in the April issue of Amer- 
icana, furnishes interesting biographical data concerning 
this early traveler, missionary, editor and author. He left 
New England in 1811 bound for the West, and traveling by 
boat down the Ohio and up the Mississippi he finally reached 
Missouri. He preached and performed other missionary 
duties in all the frontier settlements of the state. From the 
towns he “rode circuit” for many miles inland. He is best 
known as the author of ‘‘Recollections of the Last Ten Years,” 
published in 1825, and his “Condensed Geography and 
History of the Western States, or the Mississippi Valley.’’ He 
is also the author of several books of fiction, and was editor 
of the Western Monthly Review, published in Cincinnati 
from 1827 to 1830. 
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The Louisiana Historical Quarterly of October, 1927, 
contains a series of historical articles of unusual interest to 
Missourians. These consist of a sketch of the life of Dr. 
John Sibley, his journal covering a visit to New Orleans and 
up the Mississippi river to Natchez during July-October, 
1802, his letters to his son, 1803-1821, and his letters to Chris- 
topher C. Baldwin of Massachusetts, 1832-1835. These 
documents were found among the papers of Lindenwood 
College and those of Major George C. Sibley, of St. Charles, 
Missouri, a son of Dr. Sibley. In 1808 Dr. Sibley was ap- 
pointed Indian Agent in Missouri, and was located at Fort 
Osage. He and his wife, Mary Easton Sibley, were the foun- 
ders of Lindenwood College, at St. Charles. 

It seems that parts 2, 3 and 4 of his journal, covering the 
period from 1803 to 1809, are completely lost. It is hoped 
that through the publication of those remaining to reawaken 
an interest in Dr. Sibley which will lead to the discovery of 
these three missing parts of the journal. 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the New York Historical Society 
for April, 1928, contains pictures of the Osage, Iowa, and 
Delaware Indians who journeyed to Washington in 1804 
at the request of President Jefferson. These were all rep- 
resentatives of the tribes which once roamed through Mis- 
souri. They stopped in St. Louis for a few days on their way 
to Washington. 


“The Old Communistic Colony at Bethel” is the title 
of an article in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography of April, 1928. The author is Harold Dailey. 
The Bethel colony will be remembered as the communistic 
project of Shelby county, Missouri. 


ST. LOUIS REFERENCE RECORD 
By Wm. A. Kelsoe, St. Louis, Mo., printed by Von Hoffman 
Press, 1926. 329 pages. 


Wm. A. Kelso, one time editor of the old St. Louis 
Republican, and a journalist who has spent fifty-three years 
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in this field in St. Louis, has gleaned from those years a keen 
insight into the important happenings of that period, which 
he has presented to the public in his book, ‘St. Louis Refer- 
ence Record for Newspapers, Libraries and Families.””’ These 
gleanings have been recorded in chronological order as they 
appeared in the current publications. Some of these items 
may seem to be of little or no importance but were set forth 
to show the dearth of news that day. The book is well de- 
scribed by the subhead, ““A Newspaper Man’s Motion-Picture 
of the City when We Got Our First Bridge, and of Many 
Later Happenings of Local Note.’’ The record covers the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1875, and Mr. Kelsoe has 
succeeded in making it not only a very valuable record but a 
very unusual and fascinating one. 

The record part of the volume was finished by the close 
of 1920, but Mr. Kelsoe kept adding personal reminiscences 
which are a decided asset in themselves. The book is also 
greatly enhanced by the two indices appended. The first 
index is of events in order of happening, followed by an 
alphabetical index. Every event and name mentioned in 
the record is easily at command through these indices. 

Mr. Kelsoe has succeeded in compiling a unique and 
interestingly important record of early St. Louis local events. 


“Rust Family’—A book containing the history and 
genealogy of the Rust family of Virginia (descending mainly 
from William Rust of Westmoreland county, about 1660) 
is being compiled for publication. Descendants are requested 
to send their records to E. Marshall Rust, 502 District 
National Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONALS 


B. M. DiLtey: Born in Licking County, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 21, 1843; died in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, May 14, 
1928. He was educated in the schools of Ohio, and came to 
Missouri in 1868, settling in Caldwell county. The follow- 
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ing year he was admitted to the bar. He was elected state 
representative of Caldwell county in 1879, and in 1882 was 
elected state senator. From 1889 until 1893 he served as a 
member of the board of curators of the University of Mis- 
souri. In 1893 he was named registrar of the Oklahoma Land 
Office, an office which he held until 1898. 

A. J. Douctass: Born in Bedford County, Virginia, 
May 7, 1837; died in Benton City, Missouri, May 13, 1928. 
He came to Missouri with his parents when he was three years 
old. In 1874 he was elected circuit judge of Audrain county 
and served in that office for twelve years. After that he was 
postmaster at Benton City for many years, also serving as 
justice of the peace of Loutre township for a long period. 

ROBERT T. FRYER: Born near Bunceton, Missouri, 
April 23, 1835; died in San Diego, California, March 26, 1928. 
After the Civil War he taught school in Cooper, Henry, and 
Johnson counties, moving to the latter county in 1867. He 
served as associate judge of the Johnson county court for 
four years and as presiding judge for a like term. In 1874 
he was elected representative from Johnson county to the 
state legislature. He organized the bank of Kingsville in 
1890 and was its president for twenty-seven years. In 1926 
he moved to San Diego. Mr. Fryer was formerly a member 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

James LAUREN Forp: Born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
July 25, 1854; died in Bay Shore, Long Island, February 26, 
1928. He began his journalistic career on the Railroad 
Gazette, and later worked on other papers in the middle west. 
He went to New York in the 80’s and wrote for Puck for 
some time. During his work on the Herald he became noted 
for his dramatic criticisms. He was the author of several 
books of fiction, having achieved his greatest fame as a 
satirist in ‘‘Hypnotic Tales,”’ published in 1891. 

ZADOK WALTER Hook: Born near Fulton, Missouri, 
May 3, 1850; died in Auxvasse, Missouri, April 15, 1928. 
At the age of fifteen he moved to Fulton, and began work in 
the office of the Missouri Telegraph. In 1902 he moved to 
Auxvasse and began publication of the Review. He con- 
tinued in the capacity of editor and publisher of the Re- 
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view for twenty-six years, or until the time of his death. He 
was an editorial member of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. 

James M. Jones: Born at Prospect, New York, in 
1862; died in Indianapolis, Indiana, March 4, 1928. He had 
resided for a brief time in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and had lived in Kansas City several 
years. He was elected mayor of Kansas City in 1896 and 
served for two terms. Following his term of office he became 
associated with the Indianapolis Street Railway Company, 
and continued in its service until the time of his death. 

Frep Lams: Born in Randolph County, Missouri, 
June 11, 1872; died in Brookfield, Missouri, March 15, 1928. 
He was educated in the public schools of Randolph county 
and Salisbury Academy. He read law in the office of Martin 
and Terrill in Moberly and began practice in Salisbury, 
being admitted to the bar July 12, 1896. He was elected 
judge of the 12th Judicial Circuit in 1910 and was re-elected 
in 1916, serving a total of twelve years. Following his retire- 
ment in 1922 he resumed private practice in Salisbury, making 
that city his home until the time of his death. 

Joun W. McELHINNEy: Born in St. Louis County, 
Missouri, February 4, 1851; died in Clayton, Missouri, March 
26, 1928. He was educated in the district schools of St. Louis 
county, Wyman’s City University, in St. Louis, and Amherst 
College, being graduated from the latter in 1872. The follow- 
ing two years he taught school, then entered the St. Louis 
Law School from which he was graduated in 1876. In 1900 
he was elected to the circuit bench of the Thirteenth Judicial 
Circuit. He was re-elected each time his term expired, and 
served in this capacity continuously until the time of his 
death. He was a director of the St. Louis County Bank at 
the time of his death, and for many years had been its pres- 
ident. He was a member of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. 

Joun L. Scumitz: Born near Tuscarawas, Ohio, June 
24, 1855; died in Chillicothe, Missouri, May 11, 1928. He 
attended the National Normal University, Lebanon, Ohio, 
being graduated in 1878. After having taught school in 
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Gallipolis, Ohio, for a time he moved to Chicago in 1883 and 
engaged in the book business. He moved to Chillicothe in 
1884, and became superintendent of schools, a position which 
he held until 1886. From 1888 until 1889 he was mayor of 
Chillicothe, and from 1895 to 1896 was prosecuting attorney. 
From 1903 until 1915 he served as postmaster of Chillicothe. 
In 1926 he was appointed judge of the 36th Judicial Circuit 
to fill the unexpired term of Judge Arch B. Davis. In the 
following year he resumed the private practice of law. Judge 
Schmitz was a former member of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


THE FOUNDING OF ST. LOUIS 


By Alexander N. DeMenil, in the St. Louis Star, September 8, 1926. 


I do not speak in type from the cloudlands of legends, family tra- 
ditions, hearsays, but from the archives of the Cabildo, and the baptismal 
records at the old St. Louis Cathedral, New Orleans, and from the early 
records in the recorder’s office and the probate court, the mortuary records, 
the early French and Spanish archives, the record books in the Old Cathe- 
dral on Walnut street, all in St. Louis. 

My data can be verified by anyone interested in the subject. The 
romantic and ridiculous fictions of the so-called St. Louis historians, I 
totally disregard. I deal in stubborn, verified facts only. I accept 
Auguste Chouteau’s journal. 

The Missouri historians tell us that Laclede, Maxent and Company 
obtained a concession from Gov. D’Abbadie, in 1762, to trade with the 
Indians of the Missouri as far north as St. Peter’s River. In this opening 
paragraph there are only three errors. The grant was made to Maxent 
individually—‘‘Antonio Gilberto Maxent, colonel of the Royal armies 
and lieutenant-governoMin respect to the Indians of this province,” as I 
find him alluded to in the Louisiana archives; secondly, D’Abbadie was 
never governor and most assuredly not in 1762, when Capt. Kerlerec was 
in office; thirdly, D’Abbadie was appointed director-general, and not 
governor, in 1763. I might add further, that the grant, or concession, 
was not for an indefinite period, but for eight years only. 

Col. Maxent associated with himself Pierre Laclede Liguest and three 
or four others, whose names no one, as yet, has been able to ascertain. 
The firm name was Maxent, Laclede et Companie. So say the records 
at New Orleans. 

On August 3, 1763, Laclede Liguest with a party of men, started 
from New Orleans on an upward river voyage whose object was twofold: 
to establish an Indian trading post at some point below the junction of 
the Mississippi and the Missouri rivers, and to found a town at the same 
time. 

How many were in his party of pioneers (‘‘a considerable armament,” 
Auguste Chouteau says) and whether one bateau, or pirogue, or more 
than one, was or were employed, will never be known, as there are no 
authentic records bearing on the subject in existence in New Orleans. 
The statement of the historians that there were thirty-one men is without 
foundation; they base that belief on the fact that there were thirty-one 
men who began the building of Laclede’s village, or St. Louis. I have 
traced the majority of these thirty-one men. On August 3, 1763, they 
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were residents of other towns than New Orleans. Dr. Martin Gayarre 
and Prof. Fortier, in their histories of Louisiana, are silent as to the Laclede 
hegira. The glowing accounts of the great sensation at New Orleans on 
the departure of the pioneer band, is fiction of the most yellow grade. 

There must have been more than one bateau, or pirogue, or cordel, 
as Laclede had on board an extensive supply of goods for the contemplated 
Indian trading post; there must also have been quite a number of men 
for the management of the boats. 

It is probable that several bateau, cordels, or pirogues were used. 
Pirogues were generally used for transporting goods and materials, and 
bateaux for men and families, as they had covered cabins. The pirogues 
were generally from twelve to fifteen feet in width, by thirty-five to sixty 
feet in length; they carried from thirty to forty, and even forty-five tons, 
and were three feet in depth. They were towed up streams, like the 
cordels, by means of a thick rope fastened to the mast. The crew of the 
pirogue pulled on the other end of the rope, from the banks of the stream, 
as they ascended the river. In good weather it generally required three 
months to come up the Mississippi River from New Orleans to Laclede’s 
Village; in winter, the ice precluded all boating. 

The cabins on the bateaux covered about three-fifths or even four- 
fifths of the length of the bateaux, and all of the width. The Mississippi 
and the Ohio rivers, in 1763, and prior to that year, were navigated prin- 
cipally by pirogues and bateaux. Both boats were propelled by side 
oars and a long sweeping oar in the rear, which was evidently used as a 
rudder. Both crafts and cabins pierced with loop-holes for the purpose 
of defense against attacking Indians. 

In 1763, above the mouth of the Missouri river, there was no trade 
carried on with New Orleans on the west side of the river; there was no 
settlement above Sainte Genevieve. On the eastern side of the Missis- 
sippi, there were several villages: Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Fort de Chartres 
and Sainte Philippe, all in English territory. It is therefore not astonish- 
ing that Laclede’s Village, believed to be on French ground, should have 
drawn to itself many of the French, Canadian, and Creole inhabitants of 
the nearby villages. Besides, within the first year of its existence, Laclede’s 
village became the leading Indian trading post above New Orleans. 

Leaving New Orleans on August 3, 1763, the Laclede party arrived 
at Sainte Genevieve, but finding no place sufficiently large for the storing 
of their goods, merchandise, utensils, etc., on November 3, removed to 
Fort de Chartres. 

Briefly, on February 15, 1764, Auguste Chouteau, with thirty men, 
came to the site selected previously in December by Laclede for the building 
of a trading post and the founding of a town, or village. The following 
day work was begun by the felling of a grove of walnut trees on the top of 

a bluff which was about what is now Second and Walnut streets, and the 
work of leveling trees, rudely shaping them and then erecting them into 
cabins, progressed day by day. Auguste Chouteau was not 13 years 
old at the time, as the historians state, but 14 years and five months. I 
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took a copy of his baptismal record at New Orleans; it states that he was 
baptized September 7, 1749. 

Shortly after the work was begun, a large party of Missouri Indians, 
some 150 braves with their squaws and papooses,’put in their appearance, 
and their begging and pilfering annoyed the pioneers, who besides stood 
in fear of hostile demonstrations from them. Laclede was summoned and 
succeeded in getting rid of them by threats and presents. This must have 
occurred during April. 

In September, 1764, the first white woman, Mme. Marie Therese 
Chouteau, arrived with her four children from New Orleans. Auguste, 
her oldest child, having preceded her, so I have recorded heretofore. The 
St. Louis and Missouri historians say that Mme. Chouteau arrived in St. 
Louis with two children, Auguste, the son of her husband, and Pierre, 
the son of Laclede Liguest; the other three children they have no knowl- 
edge of whatsoever. 

The records in the old St. Louis Cathedral in New Orleans, baptismal 
books, state that Mme. Chouteau bore five children in New Orleans, the 
children of Rene Chouteau. The statement that she married Laclede 
Liguest between the date of her husband’s death, April 21, 1776, and 
Liguest’s death in 1778, is a mere fabrication. The marriage could have 
taken place only in the former Cathedral on Walnut street; no such mar- 
riage is there recorded. 

While Mme. Chouteau was quietly living in New Orleans with her 
husband from September, 1763, to June, 1764, the historians have her 
with Laclede Liguest at Fort de Chartres, Kaskaskia, or Cahokia, and 
finally at St. Louis in September. When she bore her last child, Victorie, 
at New Orleans on March 23, 1764, she is recorded as living with Laclede 
Liguest at Fort de Chartres. Victorie was baptized at the New Orleans 
Cathedral, on May 1, 1764 (the certified copy of the baptismal record I 
gave to the Missouri Historical Society). 

The founders of St. Louis were not French, as we are told. They 
were Canadians and Creoles. Even Laclede Liguest, though born in 
France, had been a resident of Louisiana since 1755, and had no intention 
of ever again residing in France. Of the thirty-one other ‘founders’ or 
builders, of St. Louis I have traced twenty-one as Canadians and Creoles, 
-and only two as French. The birthland of the remaining eight I have 
not been able to ascertain. Beyond all doubt, some of these eight were 
either Canadians or Creoles. 

Of the thirty men I have made a table, as accurately as one can be 
made from the early records, showing their occupations. There were nine 
farmers, six traders, three millers, three carpenters, one gunsmith, one 
blacksmith, one church chorister. The remaining five I have not been 
able to obtain anything definite about. This table certainly proves that 
the founders of St. Louis were not mere idle adventurers, but serious, 


practical men seeking a larger and more remunerative field for their 
endeavors. 
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St. Louis originally consisted of two streets—LaRue Royale, after- 
wards La Rue Principale, later on Main street, which extended from 
Morgan street to Almond street; Une autre Rue Principale, afterwards 
La Rue de 1’Eglise, later on Second street, which extended from Cedar 
street to Morgan street. Later on other streets were laid out and opened; 
the first of them was what is now Third street. 

The furniture of the pioneers was of the rudest kind and very sparse; 
a common bed, a table, a few chairs, a chest or trunk perhaps, a small 
assortment of cheap, common dishes; even many of these came only 
after the village was past months of its existence and women had come 
into the community. 

The first cabins were built of hewn logs about nine inches in diameter, 
pointed at one end with hatchets or axes, and driven into the ground any- 
where from two to four feet; they projected over the surface of the ground 
from eight to ten feet. Some of the cabins had floors cut out of the tree 
logs with whipsaws, while others had only the beaten-down earth for a 
floor. American pioneers built their cabins by placing the logs in parallel 
lines, the French pioneers built perpendicularly; the interstices were 
filled with softened clay and later on with mortar. 

The Laclede village cabins consisted generally of one room, 75 feet 
by 20, or of two rooms. Later on there were three-room cabins. There 
was very little money in circulation among the pioneers; the livre was the 
principal coin—and a very rare one it was. The livre would equal 184% 
cents of our present money. Furs, peltry, lead were legal tender; they 
were estimated at 20, 30 or even 40 cents (present money) per pound, 
according to quality. 

These old pioneers were not, with a very few exceptions, an educated 
class. In the early records, I find more X (crosses), “his mark,” than 
signatures. Generally speaking, the French and Canadian pioneer in 
America was easy-going. He accommodated himself to conditions and 
environments. 

He was very hospitable, generally too much so, for his own gogd. 
He could not endure solitude and was eternally entertaining some one at 
his own cost. He had to have dancing, fiddling, feasting, jest, song, wine, 
idling; they were a necessity to his existence. He had no ambition beyond 
today. He was patient, resigned under deprivation or disappointment. 
He raised more flowers and fruits than potatoes and cabbages. 

Honest, sympathetic, unassuming, peaceful, indifferent, content with 
his almost primitive mode of life—even happy—what more could he desire? 
Game was abundant, the waters were full of fish, the earth was rich and 
fertile and required but little cultivation, the woods abounded in berries 
and nuts and wild fruit. Why should he worry? 

Social distinctions were unknown to him; there were no unions to 
tell him that some one was imposing upon him; there were no social philoso- 
phers to tell him he was not happy and well off. 

St. Louis was named for Louis XV, and not Louis IX. Read Auguste 
Chouteau’s journal and his deposition of 1825. Don’t worry over our 
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“historians.” In 1762, France ceded all the Louisiana territory by a 
secret treaty. St. Louis in 1764 was Spanish, not French, but people did 
not know it. Hence, St. Louis was named for the reigning king of France, 
Louis XV. 

There were very few cisterns dug in the first year of St. Louis. The 
solid rock being so near the surface of the ground and so many feet in depth, 
cisterns were almost an impossibility. The people drank the river water 
which they clarified by the use of a little bran, mustard seeds, ground 
almonds, or the white of an egg. Even alum was used. 

For household purposes the water was conveyed from the river in 
barrels, on charettes, or little two-wheel wagons drawn by Canadian 
ponies; these ponies, and there were only a few of them, were the only 
“horses” used in the settlement. The men, who owned no ponies—and 

, they were in the large majority—pulled the Marettes themselves. 


A MARK TWAIN STORY 
From the Kansas City Star, April 15, 1928. 


Mark Twain was not a good sailor and on a voyage to Bermuda was 
having a bad time of it. He stuck to the deck and “‘to save walking’’as 
he termed it, he habitually leaned over the rail. Up came a deck steward. 

“Is there anything I can bring you, sir?” 

“Yes, steward,” returned Mark, perking up, “bring me a nice, good- 
sized island.” 

Just then Albert Bigelow Paine, who was traveling with the humorist, 
came up and said to him: 

“Really, you ought to come over on the other side and see a four- 
master with full sails set passing by.” 

Mark looked at his friend, and said dismally: 

“You can have the damned ship. Come and tell me when you see 
some trees passing by.”—Kansas City Star, April 15, 1928. 


THE MARK TWAIN PRESS 
From the Centralia Fireside Guard, September 11, 1925. 


The sleeping sickness that is killing off the country weeklies all over 
the nation has struck a weekly in the Imperial Valley and with the demise 
of that paper is retired the old Washington hand-press that printed the 
paper where Sam Clemens (Mark Twain) got his initial start in journalism. 
This old hand-press has been in active service for 77 years and has been 
hauled from state to state, across burning desert sands, up the mountain- 
side and across rivers to serve its stint printing weekly papers for many of 
the men who have long since been gathered to their fathers. Brigham 
Young once read the news printed on this old press in San Bernardino, 
California, when he had a colony there. This press was in the office of 
the contemporary of the San Bernardino Daily and Weekly Times when 
Adam Rodemyre and John Isaacs established that daily there, but the 
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big six-quarto Washington shipped from Centralia from the Guard office 
to San Bernardino eclipsed any hand-press in that section for size in its 
time. This press was left in San Bernardino when the Rodemyre family 
came back to Missouri. 


GENERAL LYON AND WILSON’S CREEK 
From the St. Louis Magazine, March, 1888. 


Col. T. L. Snead, chief of the staff of Sterling Price, was in every 
pitched battle fought by the armies of Kansas and Missouri. He is a 
St. Louis man, and was an editor megociant, and amateur politician, and 
had an engaging address, and superior powers of narration. Col. Snead 
is now a citizen of New York. I write after his statement, his generous 
tribute to Gen. Lyon. 

“Lyon,” said Col. Snead, ‘‘was the greatest man I ever saw. That 
has been my statement everywhere. I felt it and said it the day we held 
that memorable interview of six hours with him at the Planter’s House, 
St. Louis. He was Jeff. Davis over again, but not as narrow and preju- 
diced as Davis. He was Davis, however, in intensity and tenacity, and 
about of the weight and leanness of Davis. 

“We were to hold that interview in order to see if war could be pre- 
vented. I am the only survivor of it. Claib. Jackson and Sterling Price 
were the ablest politicians of Missouri; Price at the head, after the death 
of Col. Benton. I was the governor’s (Jackson’s) secretary. Lyon came 
there with Frank Blair, Jr., and Gen. Conant. The latter was afterwards 
killed. Price was a successful military officer and major-general in the 
war with Mexico. Lyon was nothing but a little captain of artillery. 
But such was his clearness, force and real genius, that he met those old 
politicians at every point, conceding nothing, but never discourteous, his 
reason and his will equal. The whole party felt him to be the master 
mind, and the federal historians do not err when they put him down as the 
greatest man they produced—greater than any produced on both sides 
west of the Mississippi river. 

“Lyon advanced into that room a little, red-bearded, red-haired, pre- 
cise, positive, plain man. He sat down, and crossed one leg over the 
other stiffly, and his face was serious and stern. He spoke each word 
separate from the other, pronouncing the little words like my and to with 
as much emphasis as the longer words. He raised his right arm auto- 
matically as the conversation proceeded, and brought it down with a jerk, 
the fore-finger extended, yet never speaking higher or lower than at first. 
We felt the sense of war and government in all his bearing. 

“* ‘T shall take a small part in this conference,’ said Lyon. ‘Mr. Blair 
is familiar with this question, and knows the views of my government, 
and has its full confidence. What he has to say will have my support.’ 

“Yet in half an hour he took the case out of Blair’s mouth and ad- 
vanced to the front, and Frank Blair was as dumb as he had been. The 
United States never could have been typified by a more invincible mind 
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and presence. It was 3 o’clock when the meeting broke up. The last 
attempt Jackson made was to have both sides agree not to recruit troops 
in Missouri. Lyon arose: 

“*Rather than agree that my government shall concede to your 
government one iota of authority as to one man to be recruited, one inch 
of soil of this State to be divided in allegiance or neutralized between my 
government and your government, I will see you, sir (pointing to Price), 
and you, sir (pointing to Jackson), and myself, and all of us, under the sod.’ 
Then, taking out his watch, stiffly he said, ‘You shall have safe conduct 
out of my lines for one hour. Meantime, you can get your dinner. It is 
now 3 o'clock.’ We took our dinner in haste and left St. Louis by an 
express train, and if we had not burned the bridges behind us, by George! 
he would have caught us, sir, before we could reach Jefferson City, for he, 
marched at once. Price had soldierly respect for him and delivered up 
his body from the battlefield. It was found deserted a second time in the 
streets of Springfield. I then gave it to Mrs. Phelps, wife of the late 
governor of Missouri, and sent men to bury it at the graveyard in Spring- 
field. Lyon followed us with a determination unparalleled in that war, 
and he went under the sod in fulfillment of his vow.” 

Mr. Snead said that he possessed a chest full of papers and reports, 
and could write the only accurate statement, amid many prevailing errors 
and misapprehensions, of the battle of Wilson’s Creek, or Springfield. 
He was Price’s adjutant there. Price was a fine old officer, who had never 
lost a battle, and felt, like all Missourians, that the place to fight Lyon 
was in Missouri, and not to fall back to Arkansas. McCulloch commanded 
the Confederate army proper of only 3,000 men. Price commanded the 
Missouri State Guard, which the others considered militia, of 8,000 men. 
The Confederate government, including Jeff. Davis, seemed indifferent 
about Missouri, and did not regard her as having properly seceded. Price 
was a major-general; McCulloch only a brigadier. The latter hesitated 
about marching upon Springfield, and was inclined to return to Arkansas. 
One day Price rode up on his horse; he had a loud voice and a positive 
address, and always spoke to McCulloch as if he considered the latter an 
inferior. ‘‘Do you mean to march into Missouri and attack Lyon, General 
McCulloch?” 

“T have not received permission from Mr. Davis to do so,”’ answered 
McCulloch. ‘My instructions leave me in doubt whether I will be 
justified in doing so.” 

“Now, sir,”’ said Price, still in a loud, imperious tone, ‘I have com- 
manded in more battles than you ever saw, Gen. McCulloch. I have 
three times as many troops as you. I am of higher rank than you are, 
and I am twenty years your senior in age. I waive all these things, Gen. 
McCulloch, and if you will march into Missouri I will obey your orders, 
and give you the whole command and all the glory to be won there.” 
McCulloch said he was then expecting a dispatch from Mr. Davis, and 
would take Price at his word if it was favorable. The dispatch came, and 
the army advanced, with McCulloch in supreme command. 
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After McCulloch had advanced awhile he again grew irresolute, and 
instead of moving on Springfield direct, he halted out at Wilson's Creek, 
twelve miles or so south of that city. Price rode up to him one day and 
found him making diagrams with a stick on the ground. Price bawled 
out, “Gen. McCulloch, are you going to attack Lyon or not?”” McCulloch 
said that he was undecided. ‘Then,’ cried Price, ‘I want my own Mis- 
souri troops, and I will lead them against Lyon myself if they are all killed 
in the action, and you, Gen. McCulloch, may go where in the devil you 
please!”” McCulloch was thus exasperated into promising an attack. 
It was arranged to move on the very night that Lyon moved, and by three 
columns, upon Springfield. Price was to take one column, McCulloch 
a second, and old Gen. Clarke a third. In anticipation of this movement, 
McCulloch drew in his pickets, and seeing some clouds and threatening 
weather arising, he ordered the troops to lay on their arms, and did not 
again advance his pickets. This led to the complete surprise effected in 
the morning by Lyon; and it also saved Sterling Price from annihilation; 
for, had Price moved with his column on the road laid down for him, he 
would have met Lyon’s army and been extirpated. At 4 o’clock on the 
morning of the battle—the 10th of August, 1861—McCulloch rode over to 
Price’s headquarters, which were pitched in a sort of cow-yard by a little 
farm house down in a hollow. McCulloch was back on a hill. While 
Price, McCulloch, Churchill and Snead were taking breakfast at the 
earliest dawn, a man came in from the front, where Rains was posted, and 
said he had an important message. The Yankees were advancing, full 
30,000 strong, and were on Rains’ line already. ‘Oh, pshaw,” said Mc- 
Culloch after a minute, ‘‘that’s another of Rains’ scares.” They then 
went on eating until a second man came in, and again reported that the 
Federals were not more than a mile away and right on Rains’ column as 
they lay on their arms. McCulloch again said that it was nonsense; but 
Price was excited. He thundered out to Snead: 

“Order my troops, sir, under arms, and in line of battle at once, and 
have my horse saddled!” He had hardly spoken the words when this 
little group of men looked up from the cow-yard where the hills were 
rising line on line before them, and in the clear morning perspective they 
saw Totten’s battery unlimbered on the top of the hill less than three- 
quarters of a mile distant, and, before he had thrown the first shot, Sigel’s 
battery in the rear also pealed out, and the balls from those two cannons 
crossed each other right over the hollow where Price’s troops were lying. 
The surprise was perfect. Gen. McCulloch hastened back to his headquar- 
ters and put his troops in motion against Sigel. In a very little while 
Sigel was wiped out. Price meanwhile had to encounter Lyon. The 
contest was spirited and deadly, and the weather like fighting in a furnace. 
Price’s columns were reeling before Lyon’s attack, when he sent Col. 
Snead back to ask McCulloch if he could spare him a battalion of Mis- 
sourians which were not properly in McCulloch’s command. McCulloch 
then put himself at the head of this Missouri column, with certain other 


troops, and came back over the field to Price’s relief. It was this re- 
6 
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enforcement which caused the death of Lyon, as Col. Snead believes; for, 
seeing fresh troops advancing on the Confederate side, Lyon waved his 
sword and led the counter attack, and was shot dead. Col. Snead said 
that it seemed to him but a few minutes after Lyon fell before the battle 
stopped on both sides. 

Col. Snead was also informed of a quarrel between Marmaduke and 
Walker, as something likely to result in a duel, and as adjutant-general 
of Price’s army, he placed their divisions on opposite sides of the Arkansas 
river to prevent a meeting. Nevertheless, a challenge passed, and Snead 
was informed of it the afternoon before the duel by Harris Flanagan, the 
governor of Arkansas. He at once sent orders to Walker and Marma- 
duke, signed by Gen. Price, to consider themselves under arrest in their 
tents. They disobeyed the order, and at the second shot Walker was 
killed by a ball from a navy revolver. The origin of the fuss, Mr. Snead 
said, was probably in bickerings between the Missouri troops, under 
Marmaduke, and the Arkansas troops, under Walker. 

GaTH. 


ST. LOUIS PUBLIC NIGHT-SCHOOL SYSTEM 


From the special monthly edition of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat for March, 
1928. 


With the exception of one year at the outbreak of the Civil War, St. 
Louis’ most efficient and helpful Public Night-School System has been in 
continuous operation since the fall of 1858. According to the records of 
the Board of Education, the night schools of that year had an enrollment 
of 856. Today there are more than 10,000 in attendance: To accommo- 
date this army of students, young and old, six high schools are open four 
nights a week. One set of pupils go to school on Mondays and Wednes- 
days; the others attend on Tuesdays and Thursdays. The ages of the 
students range from 15 to 65. The average age is about 24. The hours 
are from 7:30 to 9:30. Tuition is free. 

More than 40 different subjects are offered these earnest students, 
95%, of whom are day-workers seeking to improve themselves. Very 
many foreign-speaking pupils study the English language. Others, fur- 
ther advanced, are perfecting themselves in their petition for citizenship. 
And for advanced pupils the following courses are very popular: Adver- 
tising, commercial art, salesmanship, public speaking, typewriting, and 
shorthand. 

In this connection here is another interesting bit of St. Louis history: 
Early records of the Board of Education show that Washington University 
and the ‘Board of Public Schools” jointly conducted a night school for 
several years previous to 1858. That was the genesis of our most helpful 
public night-school system of today. 
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EARLY DAYS OF LIVINGSTON COUNTY 


Excerpts from a paper read before the Chillicothe Domestic Science Club 
by Mrs. John H. Taylor. Reprinted from the Chillicothe Daily 
Tribune, February 29, 1928. 


Livingston county was named for Hon. Edward Livingston, secretary 
of state of the United States under President Andrew Jackson and at one 
time minister to France. 

Originally and until November 16, 1820, the present county of Liv- 
ingston formed a part of Howard county, which was named in honor of 
General Benjamin Howard of Kentucky, governor of upper Louisiana and 
for a short time the first governor of the territory of Missouri. Howard 
county was known as the ‘mother of counties,’’ because a number of 
Missouri counties were carved from it and Livingston county is one of its 
daughters. In 1820 this county became a part of Ray county, named for 
John Ray, a member of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1820. 
It remained a part of Ray until January 2, 1833, when it was attached to 
Carroll county, named for Charles Carroll of Carrollton, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

On January 6, 1837, Livingston county, with an area of 532 square 
miles, was created . . . . At the organization of the county it was very 
thinly settled and Indians and wild game of every kind abounded. In the 
year 1837 there were only fifteen marriages in the county. 

The only roads existing at that time were those made by bee hunters 
and game hunters, and were known as “‘bee trails.’’” These hunters were 
responsible for having the county settled as they represented it as a hunter’s 
paradise and a land abounding in meat and honey when they returned 
home. 

The first actual settler is pretty generally believed to have been Samuel 
E. Todd who in 1831 located near the present town of Utica. His nearest 
white neighbors lived in Carroll and Chariton counties. 

There were several large Indian towns in the county and hunting 
parties of Indians roamed the county for a number of years after its organi- 
zation. 

The first courthouse was built in 1837 and the price was not to exceed 
$50. The specifications failed to mention windows and the courthouse 
was built without any. It was located in the northwest part of the city 
of Chillicothe. The second courthouse was built in the center of the 
present public square in 1841 at a cost of $5,000. It was a two-story 
brick building and was heated by a fireplace. It lasted until after the 
Civil war and from that time until the erection of the present courthouse 
circuit court was held in rented rooms at the Methodist church, the old 
city hall, and the Masonic temple. 

For many years only a few of the streams were bridged and the cross- 
ings were made on private ferries. The last ferry to go out of business and 
be replaced by a bridge was the one on the Airline road across Grand river 
south of Chillicothe ..... 
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Grand river, running through the county from northwest to south- 
east, was, until by act of Congress some years since, a navigable stream and 
in flood-time steamboats made trips on the river as far up as what is known 
as ‘‘the forks.”’ 

Many years ago a steamboat sank in the river near the present site of 
Bedford. Bedford was the name of the steamboat and from it the town 
derived its name. 

In 1836, before the organization of Livingston county, three Boone 
county speculators entered 160 acres of land on the north side of Grand 
river about four miles southeast of what is now Chillicothe. They laid 
out a town on this tract and named it Jamestown and expected to make it 
the county seat when the county was organized. This would have been 
done and the county seat would have been at what is now called “Jim- 
town” had it not been for the efforts of John Graves. ‘‘Jimtown,’’ how- 
ever, was the first town laid out in Livingston county. On August 7, 
1837, the county court laid out and established the town of Chillicothe. 

The name Chillicothe is a Shawnee Indian name, and means “the big 
town where we live.” ..... 

Spring Hill was a more prosperous and flourishing town in those days 
than Chillicothe. There was a state road through Chillicothe from Hanni- 
bal to St. Joseph, and in 1850 a stage line was established on it. All supplies 
used by Chillicothe merchants were hauled from Brunswick 


ANOTHER LOST TOWN 


From the Kansas City Journal-Post, February 26, 1928. 

Midco, Mo., metropolis of the ‘‘war baby’? Mid-Continent Iron Com- 
pany, within a few weeks will be among the “‘lost cities” of the country. 

Organized in 1915 as the home city of employees of the iron company, 
the town grew to be one widely known. 

Denatured alcohol, chemicals of various kinds and charcoal iron were 
the products of the mills, and large payrolls became a habit. 

With the close of the war in 1918 the market for the company’s output 
virtually closed, and the factories and town were sold to the Sonken- 
Galamba corporation, Kansas City. They in turn sold the holdings to 
B. A. Small, Philadelphia capitalist, who had visions of moving the 
plant to Philadelphia. 

Last week the plant was resold to Sonken-Galamba. Mr. Small, 
after much freight-rate study, decided the plant was worth only its weight 
as junk. 

Midco, formerly owned by the Larabee estate, operators of the 
Larabee flour mills, is 90 miles south of Springfield on the Current river 
branch of the Frisco. 

Sonken-Galamba will start tomorrow destroying the town. 

The eleven miles of 52-pound steel standard railroad rails have been 
sold to a fruit development company in Spain. The other machinery and 
property will be dismantled and shipped to Kansas City. 
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THE BATTLE OF PILOT KNOB 


By Allan Hinchey in the Cape Girardeau Community, September, 1926. 

Just sixty-two years ago, on September 27, 1864, was fought the 
Battle of Pilot Knob, the Confederate army under General Sterling Price 
defeating the Union forces under General Thomas Ewing. 

It is not the intention in this story to give a history of the battle 
from a military viewpoint, but to give some personal recollections of The 
Community Man in connection with the battle, especially of the coming 
of half of the Southern army, under command of General Cable, through 
our home place at the southern end of Arcadia Valley. 

I was a small boy then, but in my memory will ever linger the picture 
of that moving army. It was a motley army, composed of tired and 
ragged men of all ages from the mere boy to the white-haired veteran. 
They were riding all sorts of mules and horses. They wore all sorts of 
uniforms and carried all sorts-of guns. But they moved on like a de- 
stroying flood, in mass formation. 

In the pasture between my mother's cottage and the home of my grand- 
father, Allan W. Holloman, there was grazing a small flock of sheep which 
retreated in fright to a corner of the field. 

Many of the soldiers added to the fear of the fleeing animals, but one 
old veteran, with white hair and tangled beard, called out: ‘‘Coe, Nanny, 
Coe, Nanny,” and my mother remarked: ‘There goes an old farmer who 
knows how to call sheep.” 

To this day, more than three-score years later, I can remember the 
features of that old man and vividly remember how tired his old gray horse 
appeared. I also remember that he was using a sheep pelt for a saddle and 
the reins of his bridle were pieces of rope. . . . 

The story of the Battle of Pilot Knob hes been told by historians, 
but once more the story of the battle as told by one of the few survivors 
to The Community Man will be given. The veteran, Rev. Richard Henry 
Shute, who is still living at DeSoto, in the eighty-sixth year of his life, and 
who is still quite active for an octogenarian, was a gunner during the 
battle and through his skill as a marksman, three Confederate cannon on 
the side of Shepherd Mountain, overlooking the Union fort, were destroyed. 
This is the old veteran’s story of the Battle of Pilot Knob. 

“Tt is three-score years and more since that battle was fought, but it is 
still vivid in my memory. Many times I have been in Arcadia Valley 
since that awful time. It is one of the most beautiful parts of the Ozarks, 
and while I was born on an Indiana farm, my long residence in the Ozark 
Hills has made me feel like a native of the country and I love it. 

“At the beginning of the war I enlisted in the Twelfth Illinois In- 
fantry regiment, but a while later became a private in the First Missouri 
Infantry, serving with it until the summer of 1864. 

“At this time Indians were causing much trouble in Kansas and 
Colorado, so the War Department ordered a brigade formed for service 
against the redskins. 
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“The Thirteenth and Fourteenth Missouri and the Fourth Illinois 
cavalry regiments were designated as a brigade for service against the 
Indians, so I enlisted with the Fourteenth Missouri at Rolla and was made 
sergeant-major of the regiment. 

“About the time we had completed the organization of our brigade 
word came that General Sterling Price with a large army of Confederate 
troops was coming up through Southeast Missouri to attack the Union 
Fort at Pilot Knob. 

“General Thomas Ewing was in command of the Union troops at 
Ironton and Pilot Knob at that time and had only a small force. Two 
companies of the Fourteenth Missouri cavalry, just included in the new 
brigade for Indian war service, were hurried to Pilot Knob to aid Ewing 
in defending the fort and I was with them. The remaining companies 
of my regiment were ordered tc Fort Leavenworth to join the Thirteenth 
Missouri and the Fourth Illinois in the expedition against the Indians. 

“Colonel Tom Fletcher was second in command of the Union forces. 
I was well acquainted with him, having served under him in Arcadia 
Valley for several months. I also knew the valley, its surrounding hills 
and the three towns of Pilot Knob, Ironton, and Arcadia very well. 

“When we arrived at Pilot Knob the Confederate forces were already 
marching through the valley, coming in two divisions, one under General 
Sterling Price through the eastern entrance, the other under General Cable 
from the south. 

“With permission from my commanding officer, I went to Col. 
Fletcher’s tent and told him I was back. He was certainly glad to see me. 

“T will just mention that during my previous service under Col. 
Fletcher I had been for some time assigned to the hospital squad in charge 
of a hospital tent near the fort. Having much leisure time I practiced 
daily with the artillery and became quite a marksman, particularly with a 
32-pounder that pointed up the side of Shepherd mountain. There were 
only three cannons at the fort, a 32-pounder pointing toward Shepherd 
mountain, another toward Pilot Knob mountain, and a 12-pounder point- 
ing directly southward, to cover the opening between the mountains of 
Shepherd and Pilot Knob. 

“Do you know the place called the Miners Gulch, just around the 
base of Pilot Knob?’’,Col. Fletcher asked me. I told him I knew the 
place well. 

“Well, Harry, I want you to get there as quick as you can and tell 
Major Wilson of the Sixth Missouri to fall back to the fort with his two 
companies at once. He has been ordered to do this twice but so far has 
failed to do so.’ 

“I spurred my horse to his best speed and went to carry out my orders. 
As I left the valley and went over higher ground around the side of Pilot 
Knob I could see rebels coming through the valley; it looked like in 
millions. 

“Reaching the gulch I gave my message to Major Wilson, who sent 
his compliments to Col. Fletcher and a message that he’d be damned if he’d 
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fall back on the fort, but would stay in his gulch and whip the whole rebel 
army. 

“As I neared the fort on my return I had to pass within rifle range of 
the Confederates and the bullets fell around me like hailstones. Just as 
I reached the ditch around the fort my horse fell dead from a bullet. 
I was pitched over his head and soon scrambled into the fort, where Col. 
Fletcher was one of the first to reach me. 

“ ‘Are you hurt, Harry?’ he asked me. 

** ‘No, Colonel,’ I answered, ‘but I’m about the worst scared boy you 
ever saw.’ 

“Major Wilson, a regular dare-devil, and most of his men were killed 
in an assault on the gulch where they were entrenched. In fact most of 
the thousand soldiers killed in the engagement were with Major Wilson. 

“The battle was on and I tell you it was fierce. Of course, I was only 
a private soldier, or at best only a sergeant-major, but when I saw Con- 
federate cannons being mounted on the side of Shepherd mountain I 
doubted the military genius of the officer who had planted the fort right 
under that hill. 

“Soon three rebel guns were playing away at us quite lively. Almost 
the first shot killed the gunner in charge of the 32-pounder on the side of 
the fort next to Shepherd mountain. 

“Col. Fletcher was there. He saw me and remembering my previous 
record with that particular gun he ordered that I take charge of it. 

“I tell you I felt rather squeamish every time a shell fell inside the fort. 
But I obeyed orders. I picked out one gun on the mountainside that 
seemed to be getting the best results against us and cracked loose at him. 
Too much to the right! I fired again. Just a little low! My third shot 
took that Confederate battery right center and it was torn to flinders. 

“T began on the others and in each instance my third shot did the 
business. 

“The day was drawing to a close and our assailants were nearly tired 
to death after their long forced march and the hard grilling of the battle, 
so hostilities ceased. 

“General Ewing gave orders that the guns were to be spiked, that all 
forces should retreat before midnight, toward the north, with one company 
left behind to blow up the powder magazine. My company drew this 
prize. We gave the main force an hour’s start, then we stretched a long 

fuse, lighted the end of it and lashed our horses into a gallop to get away 
before the explosion. We had gone about a mile when the magazine 
went up. Many of our horses were thrown to their knees by the con- 
cussion and more than one cavalryman was unhorsed for a minute until he 
could remount his frightened animal... ... . 
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THE FAMOUS UHRIG CAVES 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 1, 1928. 


The site of the St. Louis Coliseum covers the. once famous Uhrig’s 
caves. These caves are thirty-five feet below the surface, in solid rock, 
and were used by Mr. Uhrig for the storage of beer. The first summer 
garden of modern times, though now out of date, was established on this 
spot in the sixties by Chris Nunce, a German, the name Uhrig’s Cave being 
given the resort. A stage was erected and concerts given twice a week. 
In 1876 Pat Short, veteran manager of the Olympic Theatre, took charge 
of Uhrig’s Cave, introducing high-class concerts and operating it as an 
open-air entertainment. The cornerstone of the Coliseum was laid Aug. 
22, 1908. 


EARLY HISTORY OF LAPLATA 
From the LaPlata Home Press, March 15, 1928. 


LaPlata, City of Silver, just missed being called ‘“Charlotsville” by 
the length of a straw. . . . . March 17, 1928, is LaPlata’s seventy-third 
birthday. Mrs. R. J. Thresher of 26 W. 53d street, Kansas City, Missouri, 
has in her possession some interesting documents concerning the early 
history of the town. A letter from her father, Theodore Sanders, written 
from Newburg, Macon county, Feb. 28, 1855, is addressed to his sisters and 
brother “Miss Alice and Rowena and Mr. Bennett Sanders, Ghent, 
a see ss 

“Loo (Lewis Gex) and I have layed off a town in which I own one- 
fourth. There are several buildings going up in the spring; in fact there 
is already two contracted for and I am going to do so in a few days—that is 
have a house built—and expect it to be large enough to hold Pa and all 
the rest of you when you come to Missouri to see me, or what I would 
much rather see—to live. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you the name of our town. It is LaPlata— 
which when interpreted means ‘the City of Silver.’ Will not that be a 
glorious name for the orator and poet to enlarge upon in future days? 
The town is laid out on the line of the North Missouri R. R. (that is if it 
ever comes) and we expect it will some day be large enough to get into 
Mitchell’s or Olney’s Geography—avant—.” 

Another letter concerning the naming of the town was written to 
Mrs. Thresher’s mother before her marriage. This letter, which she is 
unable to find now, told that her Uncle Lewis Gex wanted to name it 
Charlotsville for a favorite sister, and so they drew lots. 

“Father getting the lucky straw,’’ recollects Mrs. Thresher, ‘‘chose 
the name LaPlata—river of silver (the letter we have says ‘City of Silver’), 
hoping it would prove a veritable river of silver to brighten their future 
way (this to his sweetheart).” ... . 

A copy of the poll books for an election in the town of LaPlata, on 
Monday May 7, 1860, shows the list of voters to be twenty-one in number: 
G. W. Parks, C. B. Lilley, C. Sears, Henry Wolf, L. Gex, E. D. Dickerson, 
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J. B. Donaldson, R. L. Shortridge, R. B. Ray, Wm. Moor, A. P. Williamson, 
E. Haurber, J. Q. Puliam, J. Snell, John Ownbey, C. H. Day, Wm. Spencer, 
Charles Atterbury, A. L. Ferguson, J. M. Magruder and John Layman. 
The judges were Joseph Ownbey, Lucien Gex, and Oliver Howard, but the 
count does not show that they voted. 


LEGENDS OF CREVE COEUR LAKE 


By George Schriever in the January, 1928, issue of ““‘Bwana,’’ the student 
annual of Roosevelt High School, St. Louis. 


Among the many legends that abound in this part of the country we 
find some of our own Creve Coeur Lake that were given us by the Indians. 

Many years ago there was a young brave, a chieftain of the tribe of 
Peorias, who was to wed the fair daughter of the chief of the Chamanans, 
then encamped in the vicinity of-the lake. The young swain was, however, 
more hungry for power than he was for love, and one unhappy day he and 
his band fell on the tribe of the Chamanans, intending to conquer them. 
The girl, unlike some Indian maidens, became enraged at the fellow’s 
audacity, and, putting herself at the head of her tribesmen, led them to 
battle against the Peorias. The fight continued fiercely during the day, 
but when night fell both armies were content to creep back to their wig- 
wams and care for their dead and wounded. After that neither tribe dared 
declare war on the other, and the fighting ceased. Not very long after the 
battle, the young Peoria chieftain came upon his sweetheart on the shore 
of the lake, and before she could escape he had her locked in his strong 
arms. They plighted their troth anew, and at the wedding feast the old 
chief blessed them and the waters where they had met, and declared that 
there should be eternal peace. 

Another legend of the lake is that of the witchfish that lives there. 
This creature has a form similar to that of a serpent and is said to imprison 
the unhappy soul of an Ozark princess. It seems that during the Spanish 
occupancy of this territory the daughter of an Indian chief received the 
attentions of the son of the Spanish Governor favorably. In spite of the 
fact that his people were the enemies of hers, she told the young man that 
she would marry him, and when he proved himself faithless by marrying a 
woman of his own caste and race at New Orleans she threw herself into the 
outstretched arms of the water sprites of the lake and perished. 

When the chief, her father, heard of his daughter’s death and the 
cause of it he called his men about him, and together they paddled their 
canoes to the middle of the lake where he cursed his daughter for having 
given her heart to one of the enemy, and prayed Manitou to keep her soul 
confined there for ever and aye. Mitchi heard his petition and gave the 
girl the form in which she is often seen creeping, covered with slime, through 
the reeds and under brush and listening to the words of lovers on the shore. 
When a faithless lover, like her own, returns to the lake she destroys him 
and he is never heard of again. 
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When the bright and sympathetic French heard this sad tale they 
named the lake ‘Creve Coeur” or broken heart. 


AN OLD BALLAD 


From the Kansas City Star, April 1, 1928. 

At a meeting of the Missouri Folk Lore Society a few years ago some 
scattered verses of an old ballad or folk song entitied ‘Old Bangum” were 
read. Now a new light has been cast on the origin of “Old Bangum” 
by a woman orchardist of Belton, Mo., Mrs. John Van Brunt, widow of the 
late widely known Kansas City architect, and grandniece of the former 
President Zachary Taylor. 

According to Mrs. Van Brunt, the song is a family song of the Taylors. 
It is a tradition in the family that it shall be the bedtime song of the 
children. The song, as she sings it to her grandson, is this: 


Old Bangum would a-wooing ride, 
Dillum down, dillum down. 


Old Bangum would a-wooing ride, 
Dillum down, dillum down. 


Old Bangum would a-wooing ride, 

With a sword and buckler by his side. 
Cum-e-caw cut-e-down 
Kil-e-quo-qum. 


2 


Old Bangum rode to the greenwood side, 
And there a pretty maid he spied. 


3 
There is a wild boar in this wood 
That will cut your throat and suck your blood. 


‘ 


4 


How can I this wild boar see? 
Blow a blast and he will come to thee. 


5 


Old Bangum clapped his horn to his mouth 
And blew a blast both long and stout. 


6 
The wild boar came in such a rage, 
He came through ash and oak and maze. 
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7 
They fit three hours in the day. 
At last the wild boar stole away. 


8 
Old Bangum rode to the wild boar’s den 
And found the bones of a thousand men. 


“My grandson couldn’t lay claim to Taylor blood if he never had been 
sung to sleep with that song,” Mrs. Van Brunt said. “It is the song that 
Uncle Zachary was raised on. I have heard that as a man he loved to 
sing it himself. 

“The story of the song was based on the exploits of a Taylor fore- 
father in England. In a royal hunt he saved a king of England from a 
fierce wild boar. As a reward the king gave him a coat of arms consisting 
of three boar’s heads and a javelin. That has been the Taylor’s coat of 
arms to this day. The song was carried from England and has become a 
folk song in the southern states.” 

Reared on such a song, no wonder Zachary Taylor, hero of the Mexican 
War, became known as “Old Rough and Ready.” Mrs. Van Brunt’s 
grandson, Fred Drury, who is also being reared on the song, is the son of 
Lieut. Frederick Drury of Ft. Leavenworth. 


GHOST TOWNS OF SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 
From the Kansas City Times, April 17, 1928. 


Many Ozark ‘‘townsites” promoted years ago are being thrown back 
on the state delinquent tax books as “phantom property.” 

E. R. Burrows, collector of revenues for Carter county, says less than 
ten per cent of the lot owners in Eastwood, Hunter, and Garwood have 
paid their taxes for several years. As a result this property is now held 
by the state and county. 

At Eastwood, Carter county, in an “oil boom”’ fifteen years ago, more 
than 3,300 lots were sold at about $40 apiece. Burrows says a fair valua- 
tion for the whole town would be $100. 

At Hunter about 3,000 lots were sold at $40 each while with each lot 
went ten or twenty acres of land. Between the two towns an oil boom 
was staged and one acre of land, a town lot and a share of stock in the oil 
company were sold. It is said about 4,000 of these lots were sold. No 
oil was found. Altogether, besides the six or seven thousand town lots 
sold, about 100,000 acres of land changed hands. Most of these lots now 
have reverted to the state and county for taxes. School districts are 
suffering for money. 

In Ripley county, the whole town of Torch has been abandoned and 
sold to Jesse Priest, a large land owner. This town was founded by a 
lumber company years ago. Since the timber was cut, the sawmill torn 
down and the mill hands disbanded, there was no excuse for a town. 
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Another town about to be abandoned is West Eminence in Shannon 
county. This was started by J. B. White of Kansas City in 1909 and was 
an active mill community ten years. In that time more than 135 million 
feet of pine lumber was sawed. The town now has 124 houses, a 16-room 
hotel and a 35-room boarding house. All buildings were equipped with 
running water, electric lights and steam heat from the big mill. The cost 
of building the town was $150,000. Now J. N. Sparks, the last survivor 
of the sawmill days, is trying to sell the whole town at a knock-down price. 

Other ghost towns in the Ozarks are Meramec Springs in Crawford 
county, which once had a population of 5,000 persons, produced 400,000 
tons of pig iron and had a 50-room hotel; Midland, Crawford county, 
which from 1875 to 1890 was a mining town of 3,000 population; Novia 
Scotia, in Dent county, which from 1880 to 1885 had 3,000 persons and the 
largest blast furnace in the United States at that time; Sligo, in Dent 
county, which from 1879 to 1921 had 1,500 persons, seven blast furnaces, 
and was owned by the American Car and Foundry Company. Reedsville, 
Franklin county, was a mining town of 1,500 from 1871 to 1891. This 
town has disappeared and the land taken over by the state for a park. 


WHEN A BRIDGE SAVED KANSAS CITY 
From the Kansas City Times, April 27, 1928. 


Many of the citizens in Kansas City and in Jackson and Clay.counties 
in 1860, when the city’s population was about 12,000, had sport in the 
witty remarks at the high-sounding title of a new railroad company talked 
by the local boosters. The Kansas City, Galveston & Lake Superior 
railroad it was, if you please. For a first assignment the new company 
would build from Kansas City to a vital connection at Cameron with the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph railroad, thus assuring a rail connection with the 
East. 

In those days St. Joseph had her eastern connection by the road last 
named above, and was a promising comer among the cities in these parts. 
Atchison and Leavenworth, too, overshadowed Kansas City. 

But the latter had some able and energetic men. 

The new railroad was organized in '59, after Col. W. Reid, then repre- 
sentative from Jacksgn county, pushed a charter through the Missouri 
legislature. 

% § Little old Kansas City, a cross-roads town, you might call it, sub- 
scribed $200,000 through its citizenry. 

=i Modest Clay county added $200,000. The Clay county court was 
“leary’’ and demanded a guarantee from Kansas City backers that the 
road would be built. So Michael Arthur, J. T. V. Thompson, E. M. Sam- 
uel, Colonel Coates, Colonel Reid and J. B. M. Maughs, signed their names 
as security for $150,000 of Clay county’s vote. 

i» The road began building. Grades were determined, ties were laid. 
Hope was high, and the backers were almost ready to do “I told you so” 
to the twitters about the high-sounding name, 
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But the Civil war stepped in, and the ties rotted in their beds or in 
piles along the proposed right-of-way. The connection to Cameron was 
“shot to pieces” for years, while Kansas City was marauded by Northern 
and Southern forces. She emerged from the war with her railroad venture 
in worse shape than if it had never been started. Leavenworth, more- 
over, had gained in power and prestige in the war, being a military fort 
and having escaped trepidations. Leavenworth was out after a bridge 
across the Missouri at her point, and a connection to the East at Cameron. 

The local leaders were alert. The railroad with the high-sounding 
name was organized. Charles E. Kearney was made president and he was 
quickly aware of the importance of getting that bridge here and not at 
Leavenworth. Already Leavenworth had seen Boston capitalists about 
the loans. 

That was in 1866. Kearney called the citizens together and sub- 
mitted the outlines of the crisis. Prominent citizens subscribed $60,000, 
overnight, and the city voted $180,000 bonds. Clay county added $30,000. 
Kearney and General Reid dashed to Chicago and sold $80,000 of the 
bonds, enough to start work on the road again. Then Coates, Kearney 
and associates got busy on the Boston money lenders as to the bridge. 
They knew they had Kansas City behind them. 

It is said that a day’s delay in the interview of Coates and associates 
with James F. Joy of Boston, railroad capitalist, would have lost the bridge 
to Kansas City. But Joy heard them, came here, looked at maps and 
sounded the spirit of the citizens. His money went for a Hannibal bridge 
here. It began building, and July 3-4, 1869, the bridge was dedicated in 
one of the celebrations we speak of as having been possible only in the good 
old days. 

The bridge, the rail connection to Cameron—and those bonds of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars by budding little Kansas City and Clay 
county, sixty-five years ago—made Kansas City. Leavenworth henceforth 
was eliminated as the bidder for metropolis honors in the southwest .. .. .. 
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